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rOREWORD 


1 \ publisblDR LonRTnanA MlwUan> Ntimbtr Three y>e ha%c 
^ little to atld to ^\hat kc ha\e -^atd m prctioiu Toren-orda One 
rtWewer of Nnmbcf Tr\o *atd that I^cuwna MJwlIanr has 
found its roots as a hard> annual (a pfcivinilr hortfcullural 
phrase nhicli soRpe^ts kft handed!) that little is rcnuitcd 
from year to j'car bevond loosctiintj the top tM\ ant! ndilinp 
manure) ond another that this publication Is nou a permanent 
litenir) annual As tre propose lo bnnp out Number lour 
next year both rcsicuers arc ipht ond we thanV them and 
such of their fcllou-critics who took the trou!>le to pi\e useful 
cnlla«ms and snppcstiona instead of rclpnp on quotations from 
our oun blnrb (puhlwhcrs uilteuiK o' their ot\m svares are 
pro\cTi)mll> onrclialdc) or our own rorcntirds 

We would like to comment on two of these soppesiloni 
The first was that we should concentrote on nn» or unlnon-n 
smters It U not for us to whether o wtiter Is fcnon-n or 
unknown hut we can aav whether or not he has eonifilrtited 
pTcflousIy to I^pmans Miscellany Of the authors In this 
Issue fourteen ha\*e not been represented before in our p3j:cs— 
a fair proportion we think The second siippcsHon was that 
we should persuade our contributors to write about the mute 
inumate and little known traits of their countries Uses ’ We 
confess that sve haw not done this rince wc would rather be 
free to choose from wliai is sobmlltcJ to us thnn dictate to 
our authors or fetter ourselves W Iiile wc have been guided 
fls wo wTote in the last FoTCword in our choosing from the 
mass of material submitted b> a desire to keep the standard 
high and ha\*e concentrated on scrlons cntlcism on scnoijs 
poetry on serious attempts to surmount the dlfilcnlties of short 
stor> wnllng wc feel that we have Included nothing that Is 
mercl) weighty, nothing thot is not either Interesting or 
anmslflff or stimulating for ■ very large group of readers 



VI 


We can, at this stage, give no idea when Number Four 
will be pubhshed, but poems, articles, short stories, drawmgs 
and pamtmgs may be sent from now on, for consideration for 
the next number , these should be addressed to 

The Editor, Longmans Miscellany, 
c/o Longmans, Green & Co , Ltd , 

17, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta , 

or they may be handed mto Longmans’ offices m Bombay or 
Madras All contributions will be acknowledged but none will 
be returned unless adequate postage is sent Outright payment 
is made, on pubhcation, for all work accepted 

Calcutta, 
September, 194^ 
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KVLU DIARY 1944 


Tuesday September 12 

L eft PathonLot early morning 3-30 for Nagrota in 
little tram 8 -(-luggage in a single seat 2nd, just 
room to get a good sleep, before I ivoke up at 6-30 
to see tbe snnnsc on the Dhaula ©bar, the long rocky 
ndge of 14,000 feet or so going on for 20 miles and 
almost overhanging Dharmeala The views of it this 
dear morning, were very fine — ^first, as a blue range of 
uniform colour and texture, then bits of snow just 
visible, and later all rock ndges etc picked out by the 
sun Started at Nagrota m bus, which did not go far 
(Palampur) where we had to trans ship to another bus 
owing to a big bndge being down The tern fie ram 



20 inches in 5 hours, one day in early August has 
destroyed a large number of badges, some of them 
great big stone arches many feet above the nver, and 
this sort of thing is a common sight, with new diversion 
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of road to tempoiary bridges made of logs Turned 
out of bus at Jogiiidai Nagar and told to go to D B foi 
the night, but a station wagon turned up going to 
Mandi, 40 miles on, and offered us a lift (one Jones of 
Dunlop Co , Calcutta, and m 3 '-self) Lovely counti}'', 
rather like travelling in North Italy just south of the 
Alps, and all views outward over the plains (south) 
rather than upward to mountains Mandi is a big town, 
on River Beas, with very quaint and large Raja’s castle 
rising above the roofs of the town Excellent D B in 
a lovely situation high above the town Wooden 
buildings, like a Swiss town without a cafe oi patisseiie 


Wednesday, Septemhei IS 

Station wagon called for us at 7 a m and we dashed 
off to Kulu A real gorge road — like this in places, 



with overhanging rocks 
— but more usually just 
cut away and built up. 
One of the finest and 
longest gorges I have 
been in , quite low down, 
only 3,000 feet or so 
Suddenly the valley 
opens out and then re- 
minds me of the Munnar- 
Udumalpet Road in 
S India, but with occa- 
sional glimpses of snow 
Stopped at Kulu P W D 
to arrange for D B ’s for 
trek, and had just rejoin- 
ed car when the Roerichs’ 
driver turned up with 
their car, in which Jones 
and I went to Katrain 
where he is staying and 
where the car is kept 
Tea with Tyson and his 
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boarders, and then walk up to Naggar Very warm 
\reIcome from the Roenchs, and excellent food It m 
delightful to be m a home so full of culture and beauty 
I stay at “Urnsvati’ their annexe 200 feet above the 
house, with their fanuly doctor a Russian whose 
English IS amaxingly bad but who is very friendly He 
hved m Turkestan 20 years, and 11 in India having 
left Russia in 1913 

T hursday September 14 

Walked up the spur on which Naggar is bmlt, to 
about 8 600 feet, and did a bad sketch Lovely forest 
walk but forest a bit too thick high up 


Fnday September IB 

Did no long walk mam, but sketched Naggar temple, 
and did some readmg In afternoon, R shewed me 
over 100 of his small sketches, m tempera on grey 
paper, most lovely, especially some m the Karakorams 
whicli must be glorious sketching country An after 
noon to be long remembered (N B Dark foregrounds, 
charcoal outhnes Often sky earned over paper ) 

Saturday September 18 

Ram in early monung Wntmg etc and down to 
Naggar to see smtease etc and more pictures in after- 
noon by Svetoslav Roench Some good small sketches 
especially one of a mountain I hope to see m a few days 
Good talk and the usual excellent b-course dinner, with 
very good news on radio at 9-80 and so to bed 

Sunday September 17 

Up early 7 a m to sketch Gyephan lovely mommg 
Reading Man the Unknown by A Carrel A most 
mterestmg book, avilixation a failure because it is 
matenal— takes no account of the spiritual aide of man’s 
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nature — soul and body are in many senses one, being 
bound up witb one another, and man cannot be con- 
sidered in his bodily side only or disaster will result 
Made copious notes of it Sketching in morning, an 
old house in the village and a view of Gyephan in 
afternoon The R ’s are providing so much food for 
me that I fear I shan’t do much slimming 


Monday, September 18. 

To Manali, starting at 9 from Naggar, repacking 
suitcase at Katrain , 11 nule walk up the valley, mostly 
near the nver, with fine trees Arrived there 4pm 
having got a lift for the last 2 miles m a car , Walford 
of Burma Shell Co , with whom I dined in Madras 
14 37-ears ago Tea very welcome at Major Banon’s 
hotel Walked with Walford to a mela m a village 
2 miles away Several gods (brass masks) in palanquins 
attended the mela Slow dancing by the men, and ver}^ 
wild sword-play This goes on 3 days and nights, the 
tired ones falling out and their places being taken by 
fresh ones Pathetic sight, a mixture of darkness and 
superstition But I suppose even that is better than 
having no religion at all 


Tuesday, Septemhei 19 

To Koti Put up with a Mrs Romans, a great tennis 
player, Walford and I sharing a room in her house 
She is very nice indeed, and was so decent to 2 gate- 
crashers Started at 10-30 with Walford for Koti — 
after 5 miles stopped for lunch, sketch etc and a sun 
bath, went on alone up the gorgeous valley, with a fine 
thimderstorm going on up on the rocky peaks to the 
west Bridge above bungalow 25 feet long, depth of 
gorge below 165 feet Lovely deodars, and rock57' 
scenery, very broken valley here, bungalow in a lovely 
place on a bill above it No milk or eggs, but plenty 
of cows and hens > 
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Wednesday September HO 

To Koksar Glonons walL First tlirough deodars, 
then at 9000 feet or so we ate suddenly m England 
Maples, ivalnnt trees, and for 2000 feet all the flowers 
are exactly as in England Sorrel, dandehon, daisies, 
wild geranium, clover and many others Only one 
flower did I see here not found in England Then up 
and up to desolate, lonely land, with fine gorges and 
rochs, and short grass and very few flowers Easy 
ascent to the Rothang Pass, 13 600, and suddenly one 
IS m Tibet No trees even in the valley, people 
talking Tibetan , Tibetan houses, and a monastery just 



opposite the Koksar bungalow Good firewood for 
8 annas and a mce cosy D B where I write this (after 
a very cold bathe in the nver) by a big fire Did several 
sketches on the pass of the local mountains, notably 
the lovely tmn peaked Gvephan 
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Thw'sday, September 21 

To SiSSER Rather disappointing weather, as it is 
cloudy over Lahnl, but some good mountain views for 
brief moments. Sisser is a good place with trees and 
Tibetan-like houses, and must have good views when it 
IS clear But the march is all along a valley, and rather 
monotonous The mountains on the left get finer as 
one gets further along the gorge, and some of them 
just ahead (on tomorrow’s march) are unbelievably 
steep I never saw such a succession of nearly vertical 
precipices — all from the valley, but perhaps I can come 
back on a high-level route, if fit and if weather is good 
on the return journey 

Friday j September 22 

To Gondla One of the most glonous days I ever 
spent in the Himalayas Began with a wonderful dawn 
— snow bright yellow, rocks orange, and shadows blue 
and purple Soon got into countr}^ like the Dolomites 
on a colossal scale, with 3 mountains on south side of 
path, each like an immense Tofana des Roces, and 
finally we got to G , which is not unlike a brown and 
yellow (grassless) and big version of San Martino di 
Castrozza, with glonous colours — I never saw better 
Waited to sketch every half mile until m3^ book was 
finished , I began a new book with the Thakor’s Castle 
at G , a lovel}^ old building, partly a Gompa Man}’- 
Tibetans about, and qiute a few Lamas — ^the good old 
Tibetan smell of smoke and bad .butter 

Saturday, September 23 

To Kyelang a very weansome march on the dustiest 
of tracks all along morame-like stufi near the bank of 
the Chandra river, or several hundred feet above it 
But very lovely views, especially every time one passed 
a v^ley and looked up to see a peak of 19, or 20,000 

One of the finest and largest of the Dolomite peaks 
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feet at its head Then down to the nver level, and 
near the meeting of the 2 rivers a suspension bridge, 
and we cross to the nght bank of the Shaga nver 
Different country here, more water and trees , the first 
6 miles from Gondla were waterless and sandy Lovely 
views of mountains and I could not resist several 
sketches, sometimes of mountains and sometimes of 
little Tibetan towns on the hillside There are plenty 
of them some of them very picturesque and finely 
placed Altogether a glorious day for views though 
dustv bevond words on the road 


Sunday September 24 

At Kyelang is 2 small towns, with streets 

rather lihe Phan Dsong in Eastern Tibet, but not so 
dirty Both towns very quaint and Tibetan lite A 
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very important gent in a glorious 
gilded hat and a cnmson robe, 
grey British stockings and Oxford 
shoes, attended by well-dressed 
women and 5 or 6 lamas passed 
through the village today Went 
2 short walks for sketches not far 
away because of sore feet and 
strange as it may seem rain- 
storms ’ 


Monday, Septembei 25 

To Gondla The overland route seems barred by stiff 
rocks at the top, so back again along the dusty path, 
dust laid in places by rain 3 '-esterday, but very few 
places, so I left the path and went up to Gondla Gompa, 
1,500 feet above the road up a steep zigzag path 
6 lamas in Gompa, very pooi -looking , one shewed me 
round , inside it is typically Tibetan , a Buddha, 1 or 2 
gurus and a Dalailama, also a Hindu god with 16 ai ms 
( who — ^the lama was incoherent here) Paintings 
around the walls, traditional st 3 de On the altar was 
an old head of Buddha, marble (where from^) About 
6-7th century I should say, Indo-Grecian in style 
Asked the lama to shew me the wa 3 '' to Gondla, and he 
went up the hill at a rare pace , when I had breathlessly 
joined him, he pointed out the most hair-raismg track 
along a slope of slate lying at the critical angle and 
ending in a precipice I practised slipping and stopping 
myself first, and finding I could stop on the slope I set 
off for 2 miles of this stuff, gradualty getting down to 
the path 4 miles from Gondla The last water I saw 
at 12-30 when I lunched on the way up to Gondla, and 
I trapsed along the last 2 or 3 miles, very thirsty, 
hardly able to enjoy the lovely views Bungalow 
chokidar not in, bungalow shut , so I removed a pane 
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of glass in bathroom door and got in No firewood but 
Abdul and I collected sticks and I soon had some 



■welcome tea Eventually the old boy turned up with 
some firewood, and I was O K 


Tuesday September 86 

Gondla to Sissu The most beautiful march and one 
of the finest I have been anywhere in the Himalayas , 
I had to press on and resist sketching, but did 3 or 3 
Arrived m good time Firewood etc O K , so I heated 
a whole jugful of water and had a much needed bath , 
felt fine afterwards Also got 2 lbs potatoes (3 annas^ 
eggs are 4 annas each, firewood 10 annas for 10 seers, 
down to 3 annas, as at Gondla) Not a bad spot though 
the sun sets very early, and I had to have a brisk wdk 
after the bath Grand fire gomg now and I will soon 
go to bed, ready for a rather weary march tomorrow 
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Wednesday , Septembei 27 

To Koksar Started on a higli-level route, past a few 
isolated farms, all very Tibetan in style, on the billside 
1,000 feet or so above tbe gorge of the Kangra river 
Then a bit higher with magnificent views of the 
mountains opposite, which are the most amazingly 
steep faces and precipices I have ever seen Glaciers 
ending in space as it were, with 2,000 feet of sheer drop 
below, down which presumably thunders from time to 
time a large chunk of ice lively day, as clear as a 
day can be, and exquisite colours in the shadows of 
rohk}’’ ndges and cliffs 5,000 feet high 


Thuisday , September 28 

To Koti Struck up straight from Koksar to the 
mountain above it, 14,500 or so, resting every hour for 
a sketch or an apple or just a breather Good gomg 
mostly, on steep grass and dwarf heather, occasional 
stony slopes (avoided when possible) The mountain 
when attained seems to be onl}?- a satellite of the Beas 
Rikki peak, so I traverse it, avoiding the very rickety 
and vertical gendarmes on their northern side Over 
another peak with some steep icy slopes up which steps 
have to be cut with a piece of slate which makes a good 
ice-axe Did 2 sketches of mountains to north, lovely 
views and quite clear 1 p m to Manali Then traversed 
to south side for ascent of final peak (15,185), rather 
breathless the last 400 feet My “ceilmg” is now 
probably about 16,000 * Nice top like the Taschhom’*’' 
and ]ust about the same quality of rock ' Clouds came 
over north and east, but south and west were the 
loveliest views of the “Kulu Weisshom”, and other 
fine mountains Did several rough sketches, no time 
for paint Prospected a way down which did me no 
credit as a climber — easy enough ground, but vei^T" 

/ 

* A Tnottntam m the Alps noted for its broken and dangerous rock. 
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Steep grass, largely traversed on right side of feet — 
result 2 blisters — sole 'of heel right and left — and a 
very sore pair of feet trudged the last 6 miles on the 
track Met 2 Hunalavan Clnbbites m Mead tent, who 
gave me some tea, and had an hour’s chat and rest 
Abdul anxious at my lateness met me on the track with 
a ponv which I , gladly mounted for the last mile to 
Kob The most glonons day views, shapes and 
colours of mountains etc 

Friday, September 29 

To Manai,! a bit footsore, but got on all nght and 
amved in bme for an excellent lunch, the first civi 
liacd meal for 2 weeks, and a bath in the evening 
Banon very busy with apples for the Army 

Saturday September 80 

To Katrain and Naggab Called on Gilbert, the 
Medical Missionary at Manali, a very nice and sensible 
chap He landly drove me to Katrain as the hms was 
fnll up half an hour before it started, and my bhstered 
feet won’t stand the walk Luggage repacked at 
Tyson s and I walked up to Naggar, meetmg S Roench 
at the bndge he had been to the mela at Sultanpur 
Usual gemal welcome from the Roerichs Arrang^ to 
go up to Chandrakanni next day 
I 

Sunday October 1 

Started at 10 a m with Kasim and a pony to camp at 
the foot of the Chandrakanni Pass Up and up through 
the forest to over 11,000 feet, when we came out on a 
very sloping clearing Unloaded and started looking 
for firewood etc , but found no water I went on ( 
prospected and found a much better camp site a mile 
nuther on, with 2 streams of water, one a good spring 
So back agam to Kasim, repackmg up and on to the 
other camp site Pitched tent, had a cup of tea, and 
on to a view point near the Chandrakanni Splendid 
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View, especially over the Kulu valley to the west, but 
clear to the east and a good array of peaks seen 

Monday, October 2 

Got up early and found it snowing or hailing Had 
a cold breakfast and went up a small peak 12,600 south- 
west of Chandrakanni Much better view, as this is the 
highest point for at least 6 miles in any direction Did 
3 sketches of Deo Tibba and other mountains. No 
colour, as the sky was overcast with cloud at 20,000 
No view over Kulu mountains above 19,000, but grand 
view to north-east and east Down to camp and got to 
Naggar in 3^ hours from top of mountain (with 
blisters reappearing) in time for lunch Worked at 
sketches, while fresh in my memory 

Tuesday, October, 3 

,3-hour view of Roerich’s sketches — grand Noticed 
how often he uses only 2 colours in a picture Lovely 
larger (3' x 1^') picture of Bara Lacha La Down to 
Katrain after tea, for a night at Tyson’s before the 
early start tomorrow 


Wednesday , October 4 

To Mandi Station wagon arranged by Jones to arrive 
at 7 Nothing arrived by 12 So sent various wires, 
putting off Delhi meeting' Wagon arrived, by luck or 
providence, at 1-30, with other people for Katrain in 
it Same Jehu as last time, a cheery soul and an 
excellent driver , the car went wrong about once every 
2 miles, but he repaired it in double quick time, dr 3 ang 
the distributor in fires made by the roadside , each time 
the car started perfectly though I challenge any 
electrical engineer except Jehu to disintegrate the 
wiring Rain till Kulu which looks very tired after 
Dasara Mela, then gradually improving weather and a 
lovely evening for arrival at Mandi 
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Thursday October 5 

Mandi is surtly one of the quaintest towns in India, 
like Kufstein or some Tyrolean town with its castle in 
the nuddJe Sketched it, and left after early lunch for 
a good and uneventful drive to Nagrota Lovely views, 
espenaUy of the Dhaula Dhar in the evening sun with 
cloud half way up the hills No D B at Nagrota, so 
slept (very in train, after a very indigestible 

dinner of pepper with a little mutton and nee under 
neath Satisfactory journey to Pathankot and Amntsar 
— Delhi next day Thi end of a gorgeous holiday 
Why didn’t I discover Kulu before ? 

The Aketche* ere by Th* Autbos 


P J Marlm 


EVENING IN BENGAL 


T HBRE are no sounds on the water 
In the hot mght 
The fallen bark 
Floats on the silent pool 
And, the reeds grow dark 

There is no wind on the water 
In the heavy night 
The broken pots 

Lie in the black, cracked mud 
Where the thro^ra flesh rots 

There are no npples on the water 
As the sun dies 
The soft green slime 

Dnps from the dead tree roots 
In the summer time 




ORACLE BONES 


Yu~Mei Lim 


T ime released by delicate blue coiled springs 
Tells on man’s visage and woman’s hands 
On luminous dials images flood back 
As if distorted by trick mirrors at Fairs 


Life’s train journey past the window flies, 
Leaving humans as slaves to memories chained, 
A lifetime shackled to a receding landscape 
Mortals like telegraph poles mile after mile 
Silhouetted against a reddemng sky 
Stand only to slant and disappear , 

The narrowing vision vamshes beyond, 

Into a dream project the yesterdays, 

Cast at fate’s threshold are the tomorrows 


Consciousness follows in the wake of dream 
‘And years vanish like the mormng dew ’ 

Think of a childhood that waned m one full moon, 
A manhood that only brushed the skirt of ambition 
Whilst the coffin lies in wait m the heart of man 
So palpitates another life within the womb 


‘Be not left yourselves your own tormentors,’ 
Regretful of an ever fading past, 

Fretful of a present frayed and fevered, 
Fearful of a future insecure 
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Accept the mysteries of Birth and Death 
In that instant bnef space when the lightning 
Sinister, streaks past the scaly roof tops 
Disappears amongst the tree trunks opposite 
’Midst thunder p^, as a tree, in flames, uprooted 
•Silently crashes across the benumb’d plain 
Det the winds howl over bodies dead and dying, 
Bor what remains is bmtal except your ideal 


Then most the cold and frost ravage the earth, 
Already much scarred like the woman’s bellyskm 
By frequent pr^nancies disfigured 
Then must the soil bum and crack with heat 
As the mommg sun climbs the noontide sky 
And all shadows cast by men and beasts retreat 


Chipped and peeled are the temples’ dragon roofs 
Broken down are the miniature bridges, 

Tumbled are the thousand steps up the rockery scene 
Rank weeds sprout as walls grow green with mosses, 
JSTot even the ^grance of jasmin linger 
Gold fish that once glistened in the sun 
And fluttered ethereal fins in jade green water, 

Now that the pond is parched in heaven 

O-o Iheir months 

So died the fountain's mynad coloured lights 
Leaving the rambow and sunset unrivalled 
Think not of those manly stndes vibrant, 

Which woke the violets cowered the forget me nots 
Only will the breeze be left to quiver the g^rass blades 
.^d on approach dewdrops that tremble on leaves 
Weep not for the oxen bov whose magic flute 

once charmed 

The Fairy Maiden till for mortal love she pined , 
caked on the highway is hi^ bespattered brain 
are no use and those who monm grow mad, 

The dead are gone and with them yon cannot converse, 
The Imng are here and ought to have your love ’ 
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You liave crawled out of the intertidal slime, 

To present heights of scientific feats, 

Yet only pillars shall stand as classic ruins 
When nations contemplate what price peace 
Individuals have no lives when statesmen speak 
Only flick ’ring candles their lipped thought radiate • 
Ironical tokens aie crosses amidst widows’ weeds 
Of dead men’s deeds, and too soon forgotten 
Are last night’s pledges, even on parchment wnt, 
Onh?’ incense smoke bearing loved messages 
Will cuil past the carved ceiling into heaven 



}y 


A SOUTH INDIAN 
VILLAGE FESTIVAL 

O NCE A YEAR, every Indian village holds a festival 
in honour of its god The festival wiU be to 
propitiate that deit3’- to protect the villagers, their 
livestock and their crops during the next twelve 
months 

Such a village festival will be a weird and colourful 
occasion Sights that one can never expect from the 
simple villages of India are unfolded before one’s eyes ; 
and one is reminded, in the quaint costumes and the 
queer ceremonials that are seen that day, of the strange 
ceremonies that are celebrated in the interior of Africa 
or the heart of Central Asia 

On the day fixed by the village astrologer the festival 
takes place All the villagers turn out many hours 
before morning on the maidan before the village temple. 
Then begin, one by one, the strange ceremonies 
connected with the festival Village youths, attired in 
white, painted with curious patterns and wearing flowers 
in profusion, turn out to accompany the procession. 




THE VILLAGE GOD 


THE CROWD 
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Big dmms, queer trumpets and odd musical lustruments 
are brought out 

In the end, os evening opproaclies, the image of the 
snllage god, accompanied bjr all the vrllagers and home 
on the head of the chief pnest, returns to the temple 
At the close of the day, the final propitiation in the 
shape of fire-walking takes place In front of the 
shrme, a trench two feet wide two feet deep and thirty 
feet long, will be dug and filled with lire embers The 
chief pnest, followed closely bj the painted men of the 
milage trot along the burning trench 
After all have taken their turn and come out imth 
their bare feet as if nothing has happened, the festival 
closes The mllagers return home satisfied, firmly 
convinced that nothing in the world can do harm to 
themselves and their milage 
It will be a festue night that is spent in the milage 
after the close of the festival Hot dinners, the very 
best, await all There imll be gay singing and most of 
the other forms of decent memment, and it will be 
happy villagers that go to bed when the day is finally 
over for them 


Maurice Freedman 


WINTER 

T he glow from the concealed hghts in the walk and 
the over simplified chandehers, white and bnttle, 
reflected only faintly m the unpohshed table-top 
The knives and forks caught it bnlhantly from time 
to time but turned it to the credit of the sunlight that 
must — suggested the starched napkin, the cool frozen 
oranges the crystal tumbler — be particularly ensp, 
razor-edged, surgical on the winter’s monimg that lay 
beyond the pastel green curtains and the red verandah 
roof In each comer of the large dinmg room stood an 
electric fire (they are wrong, thought Ckllan, de&itely 
2 
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wrong, remembering the doggerel that rhymed and 
pnnned with hocus-pocus and focus) whose false cheer- 
fulness, steady and qualified, clung to its source and 
refused steadfastly to lend any warmth to the pale 
cream walls and plainwood furniture The glazed 
atmosphere tinkled and off-chimed with the manoeuver- 
ing of shmy plates and the pnttle prattle of the small- 
talking diners Callan chipped off the icicles that 
held his mind in a chilled stupoi He stamped his 
feet under the table and called for beer Then he was 
alive for the first time since the long freezing drive 
down from the hills, and recalled the keen wind with 
a shade of appreciation as one might be thankful, after 
an operation, to the inhuman scalpel More diners 
came mto the room, a woman in red corduro57- trousers, 
a man in blond tweeds, a couple in nding dress with 
canary sweaters, blue kerchiefs, scarlet gloves, 
mahogany boots The electric fires picked up 

The cream walls deepened The air thawed Sound 
dropped an octave A damp cloth swished away the 
remains of a meal from the other side of Callan’s table 
and left a gloss of yellow light The polished bro\vn 
floor caught his eye and he thought that after all it was 
a welcome change from his slapdash and never quite 
clean bungalow Here even the whitewashed ceiling, 
so high and inaccessible, looked as fresh as new milk 
And then out of the comer of his eye he saw a small 
fanhght, tucked away from ob^uous glance, coated 
irregularly with dust and cobwebs, and he smiled and 
nodded in recognition, in friendship 

Taking his coffee cup with him he rose from the table 
and walked to the nearest window to stand sipping and 
surveying the stretch of grounds that la}^- between the 
squash courts and the swimnung bath The roses and 
narcissi were fresher for the cold and the close-cropped 
grass on the lawn ghnted m the sun He shivered 
shghtly, remembered that it was actually warmer in 
the dining-room, deposited his cup on the window seat, 
looked at his wrist watch, and walked away in the 
direction of the bar 
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The sudden change was discomfiting A great over- 
ripe brownish warmth billowed in a hare between the 
oiiken pillars The logs cracked and fell in the open 
hearth and a nch heat exuded from the leather seats 
the massive oak bar, the scarlet coats of the past whips 
of the Vale Hunt who hung all round the panelled 
dado, the ageing antlers on the wall, the mby port in 
glass barrels on the connler But he would have to 
stay Searching for Wacter his eye caught that of 
one of the men gathered bghtlji about the blaring fire 
and he nodded a greeting This place w as too hot A 
perfect day and they roasted in here He lit a 
cigarette leaned agamst the bar, and prepared to wait 
Ten mmntes later Wackcr uonld arrive, all six 
feet two of him and the broad shonlders bursting into 
the room purposeful and undeterrable At this time 
of the year he would be wearing grey flannel trousers 
and tweed jacket, white shirt and the tie with red and 
blue stnpes, in his buttonhole one of those frost 
candied jonquils And in his bond a bnefcase Yes 
in his hand a bnefcase He would enquire after 
Callan’s health offer him a agar, recall that it was 
sue months almost to the day since they had last met 
ask him where he was going to stay, perhaps even offer 
him hospitality for the month talk about Eveline and 
the children and finally open the bnefcase and suggest 
a quiet comer with dnnks for business Wacker, 
Wacker A too closely shaven face, full, round, red, 
blue eyes, curly j ellow hair just fading from his fore 
head In the summer he had perspir^ too much and 
there had been a sore hne round his collar, but now 
he would be as fit as the Wacker who ten years before 
He ivas by Callan's side, the bnefcase on the bar 
counter, a big heavy hand slappmg a greeting 
“ And if Evehne didn’t have her hands so full 
with the new brat of course I should ask you to stay 
inth us Anyhow I suppose you have fixed up here 
in the club No? Oh, I’ve forgotten agam Old Latif 
mil want to have yon in his place Won’t be so bad 
in this weather, though Have a dnnk Sherry ? 
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Do you know it’s exactly six months since I saw you ^ 
How am 1 looking ^ Well ? This weather suits me down 
to the ground Just like home And what news of 5’’ou 
The briefcase was loutine To Wacker’s impoi- 
tunings Callan smiled patiently and leminded him that 
he was merely a servant of government, powerless to 
open a seam that God and the Empire had for so long 
conspired to keep concealed “Surely,” he said 
gentty, “we have been over this many times before ” 
Wacker was for a moment anno3^ed and his lips 
pouted “For lack of coal,” he began and then 
snapped to the clasp of his briefcase “All right,” 
he said, “forget it Can I drop you anywhere"?” 

The first chapter is the worst. If, reflected Callan 
as huddled in his sheepskin he sat at Wacker’s side in 
the Buick, if I can break down my basic idea bv some 
sort of intelligible calculus I shall be able to lead other 
people on to my position gradually’' Other people^ I 
suppose that if I were honest I should admit that I’m 
doing it onty to clanfy my own muddled mind It’s 
exasperating to know what I cannot readily express 
Only by indirect approach but isn’t that lust what 
I am adopting as my thesis^ All conception is b}?- 
analogy You understand a onlj’- because in some wa}'- 
it resembles a h which you already comprehend 
Let me see now, I had it all planned out First of all 
I must lay my verbal cards on the table and keep 
nothing up my sleeve It’s a pity that language is so 
inexact a medium of exposition I’m sure that you 
could wreck any philosophical S3^stem that ever was 
by a careful analysis of its terminology Follows that 
I must be wary at the outset Well then, I have to 
make my hypothesis in the beginning, which is of 
course in accordance with the best scientific procedure 
And that hypothesis is THAT THERE IS ONE 
INDIVISIBLE UNITY (Tautology? Watch out') 
UNDERLYING ALL PHENOMENA Wait Isn’t 
this putting the cart before the horse? I thought I 
was supposed to proceed from the diverse to the unified, 
P3n'amidally ? But no, that’s perfectly correct I 
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rauflt start with something clearcut I make a state 
ment of my hypothesis and then prove it All right 
then Stage One THE APPARENT OXVBRSITY 
A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM Hold, 
hold, hold I see I*m making certain assumptions 
concerning the nature of reali^ and apprehensibility 
In fact, now that I come to think of it, I am not so 
mnch concerned with the Indivisible Unity or what- 
ever else I choose to cal^ it, as the process by which 
that unity is to be conceiv^ by human intelligence 
And if I mamtain that knowledge is acquired only 
through the process of analogical reasoning no, not 
reasoning, because that would rule out aesthetic and 
non rational knowledge well anyway throngh the pro- 
cess of analogical (word to be snpphed later) , if I 
maintain that then I have to explain away the un 
comfortable fact of the primary acquired basis from 
which each individual works a is easy once you know 
b, but by what means is 6 apprehended ? There’s onlj^ 
one wav to go about it What is likely to be the cogni- 
tion of a newborn baby? What it sees and feels and 
smells and hears cannot immediately have any meaning 
(or IS this an unwarranted assumption of tabula rasa ?) 
and vet it is obvious that it will commit certam of the 
thmgs conveyed to it by its senses to memory, and later 
will be able to make comparisons One thing will be 
larger than another this will have a s imil ar smell to 
that And yet an appreuation of the relationship 
between things does not bring an^ real understanding 
until the significance of the object from which the 
comparison was made is realized But what about the 
aesthetic instinct ? To know that x is bigger than y 
when you don’t know what y is, is of course ultimately 
to know nothing But if x smells better than y ? 
Surely that appreaation is a kind of workable know 
ledge 

Callan said aloud “I am foundenug in deep 
epistomological waters ** 

Steering past a bullock-cart Wacker answered 
casually ‘1 beg your pardon?" 
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“I am writing a book/’ said Callan 
“Oil, well I hope it’s a bigger success than your last 
How many copies did they sell of your noveP’’ 

“A ten years’ secret But the book I am writing 
now, unlike the strictly realist novel of young Callan, 
IS a work of the imagination Did you ever reflect . 
Wacker had his hand pressed on the horn button to 
clear the road of two tongas riding abreast 

I suppose, thought Callan suddenl3’^ aware of their 
route, that I should be moderately pleased to be back 
in town once more Am I On either side of the tree- 
lined road was a continuous row of stucco bungalows, 
each set in its own garden, pnm and definitelj’’ self- 
contained The tamarisks and the sweeper-women, 
the turbaned servants and the orange trees were an 
incomplete disguise of suburbia An English woman 
rode by on a bicycle Wacker would say it was jUSt 
like home But now the};- were in the main cantonment 
bazaar, forcmg their way through the sluggish traflSc 
that thickened by the cinema and the miniature hotels 
and thinned off hy the Cosmo Book Company In 
another half mile they would be at the cit3’- gates . 
Callan thought of the month before him, of the annual 
liaison visit to headquarters, of the relaxation from 
out-station duty, of his opportunity to shut himself 
away to get to grips with the ideas that had taunted 
him with their inarticulateness during his idle hours 
in Fort Johnson He twisted his head qmckly to 
assure himself that the typeumter and the black tin 
trunk of books were safety stowed in the back seat 
And then he thought of India and the ten years, and 
made one of his periodical balance sheets As usual 
his addition was clumsy and he was left dissatisfied 
with a long column of beginnmgs not one of which 
had an ending Always inception without fruition, 
enthusiasm without achievement, love without the final 
affection He pressed his feet against the rest and slid 
deeper into his sheepskin, irritated and confused 
The city wall sprang up, twenty feet of mellowed 
red stone, battlemented, warlike, arrogant, and quite 
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unsoldiered, betrayed below by tlie bye laws and cinemn 
posters, in^ted in the teeth by the smug octroi post 
squattuig in the gateway tolling the balIo<J^-carts and 
camel trams The policeman saluted and the octroi 
clerk wa\ed the car on obsequiously through the deep 
gateway into the narrow streets beyond Callan sat 
up and guided Wacker through the tortuous maze of 
alleyways and backdoubles which were to the latter 
strange and vexing territory He cursed as he 
jammed on his brakes to avoid a cunous mongrel and 
set a htirqa fluttering with his piercing hoot The} 
pulled up finally in front of a flight of three steps 
leading to the ill fitting front door of MISTER 
MOHAMMED LATIF, LL B , PLEADER, ns a 
nameplate announced in black letters on a dirty white 
enamel ground and Callan jumped out of the car, ran 
up the steps and, ignoring the ob\uous bellrope which 
he remembered not to work rapped loudly on the door 
It fell open into a dark passageway Callan walked in 
calling Joudh for an answer, and a yawning voice from 
a room at the end asked ''Kaun hai kaun hat t* and 
summcrtied Miria Khan But Callan did not wait for 
the sen ant to appear at his master s orders and called 
out still more loudly Tt's Callan, me, Callan The 
door at the end of the passage opened suddenly and 
Latif, dressed in a chu^na and fur slippers, a woollen 
muffler wound about his head, adjusting his crooked 
pmee nez humedly threw himself tcnvamls his visitor 
"Mv dear fnend,’ he cned, dear fnend the 

P leasure is greater for being unexpected As you see 
was just prepanug to go out But come mside out 
of this devastating cold, come inside ** He held Callan 
by both hands and gazed at him smiling 
‘‘Do you mind,’* asked Callan, “if Mirxa Khan 
fetches in my bags ?“ 

Labf followed his glance to the waiting car dropped 
his guest’s hands in embarrassment immediately his 
eyes fell on its occ^ant, and in a sudden fury screamed 
for his servant Callan excused himself, returned to 
the car and thanked Wacker for the lift When Mura 
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Khan had arrived and leinoved the bags Wacker 
smiled ironicall3'’ at Callan and moved off slowly, intent 
on finding his wa}'’ back to the cantonment 

The loom from which Latif had emeiged was a dark, 
grey box wntli a total of tliree doors and one small 
window’^ high up in the wall wdiich gave a diist-filteied 
version of the sparkling da3^ In the ccntie stood a 
braziei filled wath glowang charcoal and In' its side a 
hookah, newl3' kindled, >> its aim projecting over one end 
of a quilt-covercd charjkiy Tlicre was evcrv indica- 
tion that Latif had been diowsing and smoking his 
afternoon awa3^ Under the chaipo3'' was a confused 
heap of files and papers wiitten in sJiikasla, a pcncase, 
a bottle of green ink, a tattered cop3^ of the Indian Penal 
Code, a couple of Lahore monthlies still in their postal 
wiappeis, a crumpled newspapei, a glass half full of 
tea, a packet of cigarettes, and one ragged cotton sock 
In one dim corner stood a Victorian tripod which 
supported a framed oleogiaph of a bearded man in 
white garments These compnsed the entire furnishings 
and adornments of the room The ceiling, walls and 
stone floor were not so much hostile to the da3dight as 
quite incapable of reflecting it The air w\is heav3’’ 
with confinement and tobacco smoke and redolent of 
sleep Two of the doors held no seci ets from Callan 
(one of them opened on to a covered passagew a3'’ leading 
to the summerhouse), but be3'-ond the third la3^ the 
w^omen’s quarteis, the kitchen, the anon3unous band of 
relatives, the staiicase to the upper part of the house, 
all of them denied him duiing his visits over the past 
seven years He had ceased even to be curious and was 
content to sojourn on the fringes of the household It 
was sirfficient that Latif entertained him in his private 
loom, this patriarchal box, and that the children came 
out to talk to him from time to time 

It was clear that the appaiition of Wacker had dis- 
concerted Latif He became aw^are of the muddle 
beneath his bed, stooped down to tidy it and succeeded 
in stirring a cloud of dust, pulled his coat self- 
consciously about him, offered Callan a seat which did 
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not exist, and finally once more screamed for Mirza 
Khan whom he curs^ for an idler 

“Bring a chair for the saheb Bring tiro chairs 
Get some tea, get some Why is nothing ready ? 
Didn't I tell you three days ago that Callan saheb 
was coming to stav?'* 

Mirza Khan quickly produced tea, cakes and 
cigarettes, and repoided that the summerhouse was 
ready for Callan s occupation 

'Stupid fellow,” mnmbled Latif after him “Do 
you know, I have been working so terribly hard of late 
that this afternoon I had to leave my office and come to 
rest in here That accounts for my dishabille It 
cannot, of course, excuse my lack of hospitality 
\Vho was the man in the car ? I fancy I have seen him 
in the courts at some time or other Work, ivork, 
work I am getting too old for it If only I could 
spend the rest of m3 allotted days unting verses and 
talkmg with wise men Bat there is all that ” He 
indicated the secret door “One must live for others 
Wacker, Wacker? No, I don’t think I recognize 
the name Well have you read the latest news, the 
Lucknow address? ' He groped under the bed and 
pulled out the crumpled newspaper It was two days 
old 'Let me read you what this fool has been saying 
again ’ 

During the hours that bndged evening and mght 
they talked, of poetry, the law, the Moghuls, pohbcs 
of beast man and God, and although at first Wacker, 
a third imtant par^ seemed to be present in the 
restraint upon Labi’s habitual enthusiasm, m his 
strange diffidence and hesitation the old pleader 
gradually came to ignore the ghost of his unwanted 
guest and responded as sharply, as sensibvely, as 
keenly as ever before to Callan’s thrusts blows, and 
sallies The hookah and brazier were replenished, food 
was brought and the dishes removed, an oil lamp was 
set beside the bed Mirza Khan retired for the mght 
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and the talk continued to he bandied l)aei: and fo.t’ 
fioin tongues that kneu the lules and the tcni[)er of the 
minds tli.it (onlrolled them Such till:, tiie (on- 

\eisation of tuo men ’.\ell i.ti^'ed in one another, eome‘- 
e\entually to Ik a nenli.d, common thing, the product 
of neithei but of Iwth, a fusion ot tvU) pwi so.nlitic' aiK’ 
icpiescnt.itne of onl\ one composite jK.r onalite 
Callan dteu from .ind lontiihntcd to thn jr'ol of uonK 
and thoughts, .ind Ins diss itisf iclion with the purdr 
pinate pait of him, the inalienable pitrorid core of hi'' 
mind, found halm and peace in the (\tern.l nu nt ’ 
atniosplieie cieatcd In him .ind Latif in piaetned c'o- 
opcr.ition 

Callan lelned along the eoceted j) issag'c c .'t to tiic 
suinmeihouse it tuo o’clock in the inorimi % the loser 
to Ills host in f.itig.ihilile lie* plaved at Inm*' cold and 
Ined, cpiickh iclentined in the light of his candle the 
massne foiir-iiostcr bed that Idled three-quartei s of the 
flooi sp.ice, the grime uindocs pitched v ith hrovMi 
papei , the faded green mntchhoaid v dis, the octagonal 
bamboo table, and his luggage stae!:ed in one co-ner. 
undressed and sniollicted himself in the mass of 
blankets and quilts th.ii made up Ins hcddin*: Pro- 
tected from the dr.iughls that e'lejit about the tlcy>i and 
the gusts of chill .iir that bleu in through p three-inch 
ciack in the door, curled iij) tighth , ifter the first 
paroxc'sms of reaction, lie found warmth .uid the 
leisniely comforting sequence of thoughts that should, 
accoiding to habit, lia\e led clown a aids to sleep Put 
somewhere, far on in the uniceordecl icgions, there- 
came a g.ip He threw aside the heckling, rose, 

dressed himself m all the warm clothing at hand, relit 
Ins candle and sat clowm at the tabic before a pile of 
paper and pen and ink He began to wiite, cloiibtfiil 
now of sleep but hoping for w cai mess 

Firstly he wrote a letter, stead\ , sustained, un- 
atliletic, to Ins mother, telling factiialh'- the history of 
the past two w'eeks, relating in greater detail Ins move- 
ments and enconnteis of the day just gone, depicting 
Wacker and Latif, the obsession of one for Ins coal- 
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jnmes, the politica] preoccupations of the other, the 
significance of both in India And an accession of 
tenderness earned him over from this letter to the 
beginning of a second where soon he was again abruptly 
pulled up short by the peculiar obstruction of this 
mght 

He lit a cigarette and snuffed the candle The few 
square feet of the summerhouse expanded into the vast 
country of monntain and desert, forest and field where 
dwell the forty crores He was beset by agoraphobia 
and the temble isolation of the traveller Hydra 
headed muJtipliaty sprang at him and he fought till 
exhausbon sought prajrer Umty, unity, blessed 

unitv Restore me with your healing oneness Bless 
me with the power of single mindedness Let me not 
wander for ever through the perplexity of this wilder- 
ness of irreconcilability Let there be only one man, 
one woman, one country of the living, one truth, one 
lie, one way from which >my feet cannot turn aside 
Mark down the evil which is disparity, incongruity, 
disumty, inequality, dichotomy, divagation, contradic 
tion, discord The puzzlement of the child who dis 
covers that the smooth tongue goes with the harsh 
hand grows to the pain of the man who learns that 
cunning dwells in the house of goodwill, that the honest 
deed lies with the sinister motive One man is good, 
many are en] Power disrupts, organiaation amasses 
stupidity Jack at school was worried b}'- the 

thought of the svelte beauty in her pnvy , Jack, a man, 
cannot reconciie the reality of his senses with the per- 
fection of his imagination Richard is maddened by 
the knowledge that universal results are the fruit of 
tnvial causes, that the casual word breeds dogma, the 
careless act rules empires John, honest John, has 
made an irregtilar umon with necessity and brought 
forth the bastard hate-child Comproimse, multiplying 
the disparateness of the universe bv two Nations, 
doctnnes, gods cultures, tongues Millions to the 
power of millions Fear, hate, madness 

Ivatif sleeping the light slumber of late middle age 
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awoke almost as soon as the feverish figure, clad only 
in flannel p3^jamas, stumbled into his room Tenderly 
and firmly he guided the errant guest back to his bed, 
soothed his blow and waited by his side until at last 
sleep came to him 

When Callan awoke late in the morning Mirza Khan 
was standing hy the side of his bed with a brass tray 
of tea and food 

'^Doiihle-roh and three-quarter boiled eggs,” he said, 
offering to place the tray on Callan’s lap ‘‘Latif saheb 
presents his compliments and regrets that he has had 
to go away early on business, but perhaps the saheb 
would like to sleep on in this cold weather ” 

Callan, ph3''sicalty weak and only dimty conscious 
of his immediate past, refused the food politely, drank 
one cup of tea, and relaxed in the warmth of his bed 
to resolve a feeling of uneasiness that assailed him 
But the ghosts feared the cold hard morning After 
nearly an hour had gone by Callan became aware that 
people were talking in Katif ’s room and he was suddenly 
seized by the desire>to be up and active He drew on 
his dressing govm and went along the passageway 

Tatif, unusually spruce and affected, sat facmg 
Wacker who rose immediately Callan entered the room 
saying, ‘T really didn’t want to disturb 3>-ou, especial^ 
as Tatif tells me that you are not too But you know, ’ ’ 
and he laughed a httle uncomfortably, ”Bvelme was 
hellishly annoyed with me for not asking you to come 
to stay with us and made me promise I’d come round 
first thing in the morning to remedy the omission 
And and an3rwa3^ there’s another piece of shop I’d 
like to discuss ” 

Callan was at once restored completel 37 - by the self- 
imposed responsibility to ease the strain and hostility 
between the two men, and, preventing Latif from leaving 
the room, he said in as hearty a manner as he could 
master “My dear Latif, just see how impossible this 
fellow IS • I no sooner get into town than he pesters 
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me uath hia confounded coal mines 1 do bclieie that 
Wacker here thinls that coal, its dei-clopment and 
exploitation, is the ansiver to all the ills that flesh 
IS heir to Hou are we to cure lum of his crass 
materialism? And reallj, Wacker, it’s most kind 
of both you and Ei eline to invite me but old Latif and 
I are committed b3 onr friendship to a month of tussling 
and altercation Next time I promise jou Well, 
and 11 hat have lou two been thmsliing out while I’lc 
been idling abe^? Or have jou just fixm sitting witli 
yonr hands folded like a couple of uncomfortable school 
bovs ?” 

Latif, sensing his friend’s partiahti and protection, 
said solemnly but with a trace of humour ' ' Mr Wacker 
has been attempting, in lain I need scarcch add, to 
persuade me of the imdcquacj of purcli political 
action ’ 

“Well,” replied Wacker, 'that s aeluallj onlj the 
half of it But I must get along now cicn though I 
return empty handed to mj wife ’ 

‘I am sure ” said Latif quicklj that someone must 
be waiting for me in m\ office If j-ou will excuse me 
gentlemen ’’ 

“Oh, then he can wait I’ll just see Wacker to the 
door and I’ll be back at once But as tlicj stood bi 
the doomaj Wacker deferred his bnsincss talk and left 
hnrnedly, saying, as a parting shot “I hope lou’ll be 
all nght soon ’’ 

When Callan returned to Ibc room he found Latif 
stretched out upon his bed, nlreadi diicsied of his 
formal clothing, reading a large leather bound book 
Tell me ’ asked Callan, “haie I been misbehaving 
mvself ? Am I supposed to be a sick man ?’’ 

“Nonsense, my dear friend Upon mj word this 
Hindu law of inheritance is a complicated affair You 
will find this reraarkablj interesting I am now con 
ducting a case m which the son of the widow of ’’ 

“Latif, you and I are going for a long walk in the 
stimulating winter sunshine *’ 

“But you I am getting far too old for protracted 
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exercise Let us rather remain here and talk Have 
you had j^our breakfast ^ Mirza Khan, who can indeed 
be most attentive to the people he likes, took great pains 
over your bread ■’ ’ 

“Very well, let’s talk here. A good chap, Mirza 
Khan Tell me first what is wrong with me ” 

Latif removed his pince-nez and gazed at his 
questioner firmly “Absolute^ nothing at all, I assure 
you,” he said ‘T suppose Mr Wacker was under the 
impression that only an indisposition could keep ^’’ou 
in bed on so fine a morning ” And he returned to his 
book 

Callan sat silent for some time, thinking deeply, 
remembering strenuously, and finally said quietl}^ 
“Latif, I had a bad dream last night ” Latif turned the 
page and appeared to listen indifferently “I think I 
must be disintegrating for lack of faith Now do put 
that book away and tell me about men who had the kind 
of faith that makes the world work, or look as if it 
worked Tell me about the Sufis, about Akbar, about 
anyone who found unity in God or power or logic 
And if a man ever made a unity of what he saw in this 
chaotic country'' I must know about him What is the 
secret 

Latif closed his book “If I say that I am aware of 
the problem and am indifferent, will you be shocked at 
my lack of anxiety ? My countrymen accept disunity 
and chaos as inevitable and even desirable The secret 
does not exist Here is a brilliant winter’s day that you 
profess so much to enjoy WTi}’- not accept it Mirza 
Khan, Mirza Elhan > Fetch the saheb some hot water 
Now, my good friend, get shaved, put on your colour- 
ful clothes I will get my coat and we shall go for a 
long walk No, no > You have insisted so many times 
in the past on the invigoratmg qualities of a sunny 
winter’s morning that I have come at last to believe 5'’ou 
We shall go out ” 

And as they walked briskly through the streets Latif 
said “You are an excellent friend for you do what I 
tell you * ’ ’ 
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Feeling the cold air on his face Calhn replied 
Damn Wacker Damn the fatuous book Latif I 
love you 1” 

"Di that land of mood mj dear fnend, I am quite 
prepared to pursue your shadows ’ 


Si3tr Ghose 


A GENERALIZED FRAGMENT 
OF OUR AESTHETE 


A mod n house 

Mebbe a small car, 

Well furnished drainn^ and library rooms, 

The table lamp, symbol of midnight mysteries. 

The gramophone in its proper corner 

packed music, ready to unroll itself, nhencier willed), 

&me high brow paintings. 

Cubist, Vorhast, Surrealist or Suprematist may be, 
Salvador Dali wriggling on the crucified (neatly, so 

slenderly I) nail 

So chic 

In the midst of all this reclimng sits 
Our comfortable aesthete. 

Bejewelled in his borrowed plumes of generalizations 
On — 

Fife, 

Literature 
And all that 


A personal fnend, I admit 
(An alter ego you guess I) 

With his wan, far-off lackadaisical smile 
With a mediaeval lily in his hand. 

To complete the picture, I mean 
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The aesthete who talks of nothing else but 
Painting, music, ai chitecture, modern theones of 

science, 

Anthropology and the giant mysteiies of Life and its 

manifold refinements , 
The aesthete whose life is a cut flower. 

Whose fragiance is of Soir de Pans 

Whose attacks on all that is bourgeois are well-known 

And indeed an obsession 

The 3’'oung aesthete gone five fathom deep 

Into Lawrence, Pound, Eliot, Joj^ce, Huxle3' ad hb, 

Also Auden and After, 

The aesthete who talks of emotional suffenng. 

And at length on mental agon3^ 

vSeated, cyma iecta, on polished mahogan3’’, 

Of Bergson’s and Jung’s theones, 

Imagist anthologies, 

Norwegian sunsets, the history of Ass3^nan ornaments. 
Of Hegelian (and even Marxian) dialectics. 

Of significant form and also 

There is realty no end to all that he talks 

(He does hard^’’ an3'^thing else) 

The aesthete who goes to Ital3’’ in summer, 

Coming back the most perfect mummer 


The anachronism and the insult, 

The slave of the Goddess sits on his St3dites pillar, 
Bus3r with magic and with poetrr’’, 

Noll me tangeie * 


The cult of the shadow for the real 
My Lad3r of Shalott ' 



J V Tvnga 

RETURN, TO SUNLIGHT 

(1) NO WHITE CLIFFS 


O H, the svm ! 

Ceylon, where I was bom — ami its days of never- 
failiDg sun I India I where the very breeie comes 
from some colossal furnace I Black skins, brown skins, 


per^inng skins I Multicoloured clothes which take up 
shafts of sunhght and hurl them back against your 
eyes ! And dust everywhere ! Dust ! Dust, which 
dances in the noondeji sun as if the qmntesscnce of 
•devildoin was on carmval Dust, which becomes mud 
mixed with the filth of man and beast when the ram 
falls 

For all that let me be there I Let me be a part of that 
scene, inhahng that dust, being scorched by that sun, 
surrounded by flies and filth and noise 

Let me change these heavy clothes, overcoat and 
gloves, for transparent cotton dhoti and kurtha Let 
me change these shoes for sandals Let there be no 
more hands m overcoat pockets for nine months of the 
year , and let my poor nose have a rest, and let there 
be less handkerchiefs for the laundry 

Oh to get away from these grey skies, now infested 
with barrage balloons, from sandbagged streets bad 
enough without ankle-deep winter s slush Above all 
to get away from this Return to Darkness 1 

Surely all this trouble is worth while for escape 
Passports and Exit Permits, the red tape of that 
frowmng ugly woman m the black dress at the 
French Consulate who mtemipts the young clerk 
to tell him that a transit visa for three d^ays in 
Pans is aU that I shonld get, the equally formidable 

3 
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questionnaire (not in duplicate though) at the pleasanter 
Italian Consulate, the innumerable times you have 
to queue up at this bamer and that, the having 
to dip into this pocket and pull out such and such papers 
and into the other pocket for 3 '’our Passport and tickets 
for the hundredth time, the farewells at Victoria in the 
dark — Shelvankar and Iqbal Singh to see me off — the 
shuttered and dim-lighted train gliding stealthily 
through the night to New Haven. 

That long queue at New Haven That thick-lipped, 
coarse-faced Gujerati — “Indian Student” written all 
over him — in Homburg hat showing the Customs man 
his cheap paper-backed novel and asking him whether 
It was all righVto take it with one, simply in order to 
impress the other fellow^ with the kind of literature he 
was used to, the Customs man who had already passed 
him stopping to turn over its pages, holding up the 
much-siiffering long queue, that night’s waiting in the 
freezing cold in the ferry steamer at New Haven, full 
of soldiers below deck sprawled all over the floor and 
in bunks and on tables, and so soon after their hearti- 
ness at the bar, and the urinals overflowing with 
vomit Yes, it was worth it all to Return to 

Sunlight 

And then Dieppe. No matter what hell one goes 
through to reach it, that exhilaration one feels ever^'' 
time on seeing French soil and faces Pans And 
Brooke Farrar and Andre Delfau w^aiting to meet me 
Andr6 in imiform 

Now one has forgotten London, War, Blackouts, 
Rations, one’s beloved and friends whom one had left 
to face it out while one made one’s escape Drinng to 
Brooke’s studio in St Germain through a Pans which 
except for the unusual number of men in uniform has 
not lost any of its normal appearance and gaiety 
Lunch in that restaurant in the Cathedral Square at 
St Germain, with French wine on which one does not 
get drunk, unless one tnes very hard, and with each 
glass of which one appreciates the world and its dwellers 
better and better Jovneau, an older artist fnend of 
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BrooLe s, and another man, a former French jockey, as 
company at lunch Afterwards Brooke’s studio and his 
pamtings and his enthusiastic reminiscences of Ceylon 
and his envying me for gomg back to lands of the 
Sun 

In Venice, m the evening, m the ram The Grand 
Canal in a dull mist and dnnle The only bright spot, 
the Hotel Commerao, dean and warm and welcome 
Efficient Austrian maid who is a collector of stamps 
There are two Punjabis , one, m a pair of Welhngtons 
in which I beheve he even went to b^ (He wore then} 
on deck eveiy day until we had passed Suez ) They try 
hard not to catch my eye lest I should greet them and 
make friends 

The followmg mommg it is still ra in ing I am m a 
pamc because all my money (and very little of it) is m 
francs — and neither Cook’s nor the Itahan Bank would 
touch them Bntish Consul just as unhelpfu] except 
for suggesting that I go to French Consulate, which I 
do, and there the young attach^ gives me hie m 
exchange but at a much lower rate ttan usual, which 


he couldn’t help 

In the late afternoon the ram stops, though there is 
enough of it left on the streets and squares The 
covered walks along the shops round St Mark’s Square 
are equally wet and damp Withm their shops the 
cnno dealers stand disconsolate, dressed m fur-collared 
overcoats, and if jmu stop for a second to look at then" 
wmdows they switch on extra hghts switching them 
ofi immediately yon turn away Not more than a dozen 
people inside St Mark’s Cathedral — a few black- 
garbed women scattered about on the benches evidently 
engrossed m prayer, others, mclndmg a couple of 
youngish men, obviously seekmg shelter and a seat 
Gmdes outside the Doge’s Palace offer their services 
nnhopefnlly, and one speakmg good Gmde Eughsh tell? 
me when I blame the ram for not wantmg to sightsee, 
“Escape it’’ His grm meant more than one way of 
escape 

The leader of a crowd of three girls (presently there 
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IS a tourth) asks me wliether I am from Libya, and 
wants to be treated to coffee I blame the franc for 
having to forego their company. 

Along the canals the gondolas lie huddled together, 
and along the waterfront of the Grand Canal rows of 
them laplap agamst the long poles stuck in to form a 
stockade On the Grand Canal a determined young 
couple being rowed inexpertly by a shivering young 
boatman. 

I hie myself to the Olympia Cinema which opens its 
doors at three-thirty It is Alfs Button Afloat which 
I had seen in London more than two years back Here 
it IS called “The Six Lunatics Aboard” {Set Matti 
A Bordo It Filma Della Risata E DelVAllegna). 
Italian suits the Commander of the warship in that 
scene where he gets angry And the Italian sound 
S 3 mchronizatiou makes the Commander’s daughter look 
more coquettish and alluring than she did in English. 
In Italian a girl’s pout can almost be heard A language 
essentially for a girl to coquette in, or one to sound 
angry in The Crazy Gang’s antics keep the audience 
amused, and a young girl with an older woman seated 
behind me laugh throughout the whole film As the 
circus horses appear m that conuc hunt scene the older 
woman cries out “Bella *” 

By the time I come out of the cinema the crowds have 
grown and promenade up and down that length of 
St Mark’s Square on which the restaurants and cafes 
are For the price of a coffee (three and a half lire with 
a half lira tip) I watch the promenade from behind the 
glass shutters of the Elect Apertivo Young men m 
umform everywhere How loudly male these Italians 
are > I note the Balbao beard on more than one 
37-outhful chin Only the two Venetian policemen, 
black-helmeted, black-caped, pacing slowly up and 
down, their hands clasped behind, seem subdued and 
unwarmed by their umforms or by any inner fire of 
patriotism 

By seven o’clock the crowds begin to thm, and by 
eight they are quite dispersed Only the demi-monde 
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and a few men are about By nine, after the trams 
have unloaded their passengers from France and 
Switzerland, Venice is nearly asleep It is so at least 
on this February evening in 1910 

We embark in a splash of sunshine 1 walk from 
the hotel to the quay, my tn-o cases being earned by 
the tallest and oldest porter in Venice, a very El Grcco- 
like creature He has them slung by a strap oier his 
shoulder, and I hare to walk very slonly to keep his 
pace Across squares, over bridges, along narron 
paths starting the walls of houses, and so on to the 
Customs shed Several Chinese, a Goanese with a 
medical degree from Edinburgh and a' French girl 
hndc from Boulogne, a young Moslem plaj bo 3 with a 
slender, fmr skinned, bobbed hmred, fur-coated uafe 
with big e 3 es and a bold rouge which makes me 
mistake her for a Creole and him for a West Indian 
These two have been in Switzerland, and she is a niece 
of the Aga Khan, her husband tells me Nephews of 
Rabindranath Tagore and nieces of the Aga Khan haie 
been so prolific on the Continent that I am unimpressed 
though I suppose she was ir genuine Aga Khan niece 
Her husband sounds so very knowledgeable about Indian 
courts and pnuces that I call him “Nawab" 

The reception on the Conte Rosso very fncndlj and 
designed to raise one’s spints The thick lipped 
Gnjerati already throwing his weight about and, in the 
rush of passenger lists being checked up, tables and 
cabms bemg allotted, he buttonholes the chief steward 
and asks for a cliess board Many Jewish refugees, 
chiefly from Austria — an attractive girl named Lisbeth, 
with a fine intelhgent face, her beauty marred by a 
slight lii^, and her mother, among them They are 
going to Shanghai where her father awaits them The 
others are going to Manilla There is also a vivaaous 
young Finnish woman, Mmc Helen Fan, with two 
lovely sloe-eyed boys, going to Chunking to her Chmese 
husband who is m the Finance Mraisby there 

'Wellmgton Boots” and the thick lipped Gujerati 
are among those at my table in the Tourist Class As 
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a Special concession as an author I get a line, single 
cabin in the Second Class * but I must eat in the 
Tourist Class. 

We sail in a generous blaze of sunshine. Inwardly 
I say goodbye to Europe — and seemingly no regrets 
either 


(2) NEARER TO YOU, MY KINSMEN 

From the ship’s librar}’’ I borrow Prokosch’s Asiatics. 
It shows remarkable insight into Asiatic character for 
one who, I believe, has not set foot in Asia And isn’t 
Prokosch American I would be the last one to identify 
an author with his characters, but there is no gain- 
saying that Prokosch, disappointed with the getting 
and spending civilization of Europe, thinks well of 
Asia and credits Asia with something more enduring 
than Europe I have pictuied Prokosch to myself, and 
he IS the exact opposite of Dr Ainger Prokosch to my 
mind IS a healthy, red-blooded, normal fellow, not 
quite the hair-on-the-chest Hemingwa 5 ’- hero, but quite 
pleasant and sociable The Ainger type is frequentfy 
met with in Asia Sometimes they are medical 
missionaries in China , when discovered by Mr Somerset 
Maugham they are invariably sprawled on a mat on the 
floor in some dive in Singapore, an opium pipe beside 
them, and a native woman with betel-juice-stained 
teeth in the background, sometimes they are District 
Commissioners in Burma, or Collectors or District 
Judges in India — divorced or separated from their 
wives, or their wives have run away with somebody or 
have refused to return after their last visit to England , 
frequently they are in charge of “art treasures” or 
hbranes of Maharajahs As a rule they are sexually 
dried-up, with jaundiced slan and nicotine-stained 
finger nails They are definitel3'’ misfits in Europe 
where a man must assert himself if he is to survive 
but in Asia, for all their defeatist outlook, they are, by 
the mere fact of being European or American (and also 
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because there are more cretms, idiots and sub humans 
in Asia), something of heroes, if not to anybody else, 
to their servants And this is what Prokosch's 
Dr Ainger says 

Everytlmig that a nasty here well Icx)V around , it's recent, 
you’ll observe and its Western Pon t yon agree? Every 
tiling- that 8 old IS going The temples are being deserted the 
fields are rotting the forests are falling, the old (juarters in 
the aties are growing vile And why? Because we won't 
keep our dirty pamc-5tncken paws off the East I We insist oo 
giving them our stinking progress Away with the Vedas and 
the Peflce Everlasting Bring in the Fords and the factories 
What s e bit of faith compared to a fresh oil well or a new 
road ? Civilisation Rot All it means is making money and 
Tnflkmg things easier for those who've made it and killing the 
^jirit m themselves as well ts in everybody else Kill every 
thiflg that s brought them peace Well we 11 see who wins 
■'in the end I m not so sure myself Asia has one or two 
weapons we never thought of She can stand a lot She's got 
something we can t comprehend 

Well, to say tbe least this is a cock-eyed attitude, 
only different from the "Hassan" or "Arabian Nights" 
or *Chu-Chin Chow" approach, and no more compli 
mcntaiy or helpful to Asia You cannot be just to 
Asia by being just unjust to Burope 

Not everythui^ that's nasty in Asia is Western 
Asia has speaabzed in things nasty and thrived on 
nastmess ages before there was a West except in the 
geographical sense You might, if you wish to be very 
generous, sav that it is Asia's outstanding achievement 
■ — that of having mured itself to nastmess over 
centimes of practice 

There is a peculiar insenaibveness to ugliness, to 
crudeness, to mcongruity, to cruelty, to dirt and 
fifth among Asiatics, che^ bv jowl with a natural, 
instinctive, unaware-of predilection for beauty (but 
not as distmct from ugliness), for colour (but not by 
choice or preference, rather through a process of 
adaptability, so thaf yellows and greens and reds and 
blacks are predominant) , for sound (that is either 
utterly elemental and unsubdued such as that of 
drums, or for sounds that are plamtive rather than 
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poignant, suggestive of tliat muted throbbing there is 
in the Indian twilight between sunset and tlie almost 
immediate night) , for tenderness (not because it is a 
divine quality but because there is an animal tenderness 
in all Asiatics such as that of the cow while it licks its 
new-born calf, tenderness that is likewise expressed 
through touch and therefore through physical nearness 
and blood relationship) , for sentiment (but not for 
romantic reasons nor because the whole world is km 
through that weakness, but because there is always 
among all Asiatics a very on-the surface sentiment, 
easily provoked like the excitabilit}^ of those passion- 
filled, large breasts of Oriental women) , for justice 
(not from precedent, nor from an inviolate creed, nor 
because the wells of the human heart have been touched, 
but because it fits in vath the mood, a maudlin mood 
most likely, dependent on the constellations, and 
whether it is the time of the new moon or full moon) , 
for kindness (not because one suffers with the tortured, 
going through the same agonies as the other, but 
because of some taboo, religious or tnbal) 

Such is the East and such the virtues of Asiatics 

And, if any Asiatics prove exceptional, it is, believe 
me, not from any inherent instinct, nor from some 
remcarnated predisposition, but because these have 
come in contact with the thought of the West and have 
adopted the values of the West and move and have their 
being within that orbit There are such Asiatics, but 
not those who undergo a metamorphosis at the hands of 
their tailor, or by adopting some hide-bound dogma of 
Europe, but those who have become convinced that Asia 
needs redemption very quickty, and that it can be 
redeemed only by examining its values and standards 
and by being critical of itself wUhout mercy, without 
puerile pleas of self-extenuation, or of victimization at 
the hands of Europe 

These impatient, iconoclastic Asiatics want to belong 
to Asia, want to belong to it ver3^ much, but to do so 
they want to make Asia clean and orderly and beautiful 
through Man’s efforts as against Nature’s indulgence. 
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These few are the martyrs of Asia , and tou might find 
them obscure village in J^pan or ^rea, or m a 
town in Indo-China, or Siam, or India They are 
uncompromising they want neither to borrow gold 
from Moscow, nor buy airplanes from Mr Ford nor 
■do they have any use for the sanctimomoua head 
blessing, hand mbbmg, we-can-be-good if we have- 
nothing to-do-with Europe gang of pseudo-ascetics, the 
Burlaps of Asia They are mdividualists they move 
no Resolutions in no Congress or Conference , they give 
no communiqn^ to the Press , in fact they are unknown 
and obscure except for being regarded witbin their 
small commnnities as anti soaal rebels or misfits or as 
the not all there type 

Every community of human beings livmg in any 
histoncal region of the earth has some distinct virtues , 
and as such Asia is full of virtues — but these are those 
virtues which grow unnoticed I£Le weeds in a neglected 
garden and noticed only by the stranger from abroad 
who recognizes in those self same we^s some newly 
discovered efScacv We m Asia have ceased to cultivate 
virtues for soaal ends or because they lend the mdivi 
dual digmty and grace and a moral stature 

No, the temples are not bemg deserted , we patronize 
them as much as ever, only now we place before our 
altars boxes with a sht letter^ in English cbcarity box, 
but it IS to blame the English alphabet or Europe 
for this The fields are rotting because a generation 
used to the speed of cars and trams not to speak of 
airplanes, has neither the patience nor the aptitude for 
wieldmg the hoe hour after hour from sunrise to sunset 
gi\’e them tractors, whether made by Ford or Vickers 
or made m Japan it doesn’t matter, and supply their 
milages with urban amemties even at the risk of these 
•ceasmg to be milages and the fields will thrive once 
agam The old quarters m the aties are growing mle 
simply because they bave outlasted their usefulness 
and are waiting to be razed to the ground True 
enough there might be a beautiful old mosque with 
spacious sandv courtvard, or a temple breathing an 
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old-world atmosphere, but you can l>e sure that people 
urinate and exciete into the stagnant drain that skirts 
that same mosque or temple. vSo I say, raze the old 
quarters to the giound, letaimng 3''our temple or 
mosque or other historical monument, lay drains, install 
water and sewerage, and altogether build a new city 
around the old landmaiks 

No, let us not blame the West for ever3''thing It 
has enough of vileness, but we have just as much 
without being so ready to accept the other biand as well. 
Progress is nobody’s to give or take It is there. 
Bither we fall in with it and survive proudly, beauti- 
fulty, and with Nature’s consent and God’s blessing. 
Or we treat it with a sneaking awe like the sta3^-at-' 
home sister regarding the sister who has become a 
successful strumpet in the city and has come to the 
village on a visit 

As for making mone3^ — give Asiatics half the chance 
of, half the taste of, making mone3’- and they would 
behave like those pigs outside uncovered latnnes in 
India and Ceylon You have only to watch the few 
Asiatics who have appropriated the golden touch In 
the West they use money — whether it be to buy a pearl 
necklace for the most expensive prostitute, or to build 
a sunken garden, or to ovm a Picasso, or to bu3’’ the 
newest make of car, or to vie with the Joneses in all 
their expensive vulgarity In the East they hoaid it, 
or at best invest it in jeweller3!^ to carr3’- which their 
women have to make bigger slits in their ears and pierce 
holes m their noses As for Peace — the Peace of Asia 

IS the peace that descends upon a cemeter3»- when the 
last grave-digger has stacked awa3'- his pick and shut 
the gates and gone home Yes, Asia can stand a lot 
So can the dromedar3?^ So can the ox, and other 
castrated ammals 

In the meantime let me sample some of these fellow- 
Asiatics who are returning home laden with the benefits 
of a European sojourn I have already mentioned the 
young Gujerati, who is so keen on being thought a 
devil of a fellow He knows ever3'’body at the Radio 
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Club m Bombay, Mr Jmnab’s daughter by his first 
wife will be waitmg to meet him at the pier (he says) , 
he refers to men and women well known in Bombay 
soaety by their first names, he speaks of “Madhun”, 
of the Sarabhai family, ns if he had knowm her from 
infancy, he gives his Bombay telephone number to aU 
and sundry taking care to add that he might be going 
to his Kathiawar home after a day or two m Bombay 
As for that home — ^its architecture and modem appurte- 
nances, they are — well, it would take pages to quote 
him Poor fellow, let him indulge his vamty — one 
can easily guess the kind of home he comes from, the 
scene over which his fat paunched papa presides, sitting 
cross-legged the day long, chewing pan supan and 
spittmg mto an always three-quarters full spittoon 
Here m the Tourist Class Smoking Room sitting with 
a whisky and soda before him, swapping yams with 
other young Indians about their sex affairs in England, 
he la a very devil of a fellow 
Then there is a Desastha Brahmin Mahratta who has 
recently added his lustrous name to the roll of the 
Middle Temple He too sits m the smoke laden, low 
ceihnged Smokmg Room morning and afternoon with 
a long whisky and soda ever at his elbow On the 
third day he gets a hver and has to keep to his cabm 
until we reach Port Said Then there are four young 
Indian women, one a Parsi who has been studying art 
m Pans, and the other three Mahratta returning 
after courses m gynaecology at Dublm One of them 
very danngly wears slacks much to the disgust of the 
more conservative Indians And then there is the 
Bengali gang very chqney There is no shipload of 
passengers between India and Europe without its 
quota of Bengahs There is no type of Indian who 
suffers so much from an mfenonty complex ns the 
Bengah All their so-called "Terronsm”, their deeds 
of demng-do spnng from that On the whole Indians 
are an unself -consaous race, but the “educated” Bengali 
m a very self-consaous creature In this group too 
there is the inevitable hamster, just called to the Bar, 
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and Ectnrnmg to kith and km with satisfaction wnt 
large on his face He is a slender j^oiing fellow, 
amiable and ready to be friendly Already he wears 
the black alpaca coat of his profession Then there is 
the young Goanese doctor with his French bride He 
tells me of his meeting his girl at the Student Move- 
ment House in London, his determined wooing of her, 
her parents’ opposition, their consent and blessing in 
the end, the marnage at the Roman Catholic Church 
in Boulogne followed by a civil marriage in London He 
sounds very uxorious, ever anticipating the temptations 
a young wife, if unaccompanied, might be trapped into, 
and he is determined never to let her travel alone He is 
quite happy when I tell him that they look a well- 
matched couple 

But who IS this strange bird with a beatific gnn on 
his face^ Tall, thick-set, dark-skinned, dressed in a 
woolly, chocolate-coloured cloak with scapula, tonsured 
but with hair grown over tonsure^ He is a man of 
God — that IS easy to see. It is also easy to see that 
he likes to make fi lends Well, we introduce ourselves. 
He IS Father Eleseus, a Travancore Malayali returning 
home after a ten years’ sta5)^ in Rome He belongs to 
the “Order of the Discalsed Carmelites’’ He pro- 
nounces the “a’’ in “Discalsed’’ with typical Travan- 
corean emphasis A south Indian pronounces the “a’’ 
in such words as walk and talk like the “a’’ in bath 

Eleseus tells me that he has made a special study 
of Christian m3'-stics I am interested because I have 
also studied to some extent the mystics of Asia and 
Europe I ask him whether he has compared Sn 
ChaitanjT^a, Ramdas, Ramaknshna, and other Hindu 
mystics with their European countei parts ^ No They 
are nothing more than names to this Indian, whose 
ancestors two generations back accepted an European- 
ized Oriental faith No use tallcmg to him about 
those Persian mystics, Sana’i, ’Attar, Mawlavi, Hafiz, 
or Jann, not to mention the less orthodox m3''stics of 
Europe such as the Jewish Hillel, or the Enghsh 
Blake, or those tabooed by Rome — Molinos and Gu3'^on 
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How much m common the mystics of East and West 
have! St Thomas Aquinas said "Nothmg moves 
for the sate of moving, but only that it may reach some 
goal all these movements must come to an end 
Ramdas, the untutored Mahratta mystic who lived in 
the seventeenth century said ''Eiving beings exist in 
orderly arrangement of time, which is divided into 
morning, noon, and evening '* And how well might 
one compare the sentiments of Mme Guyon and Sn 
Chaitanya He was bom at Nadiya in Bengal in 1485 
Said Mme Guyon 

After Thoa hxist wotmdcd me so deeplj^ (os I haie 
described) Thou didst bcgm, Oh my God to withdraw Thyself 
from me and the pain of Thy absence was the more bitter to 
me because Thy presence was so sweet to ine» 

And Sn Chaitanya (as translated by I) C Sen) 

I remember the day when we loved each other on the 
banlm of the Reva Today the sweet breete blows The ^falad 
blooms and the Kadamba flower drenched with dew sends its 
fragrance and you, my beloved are present before me here 
and so am I before yon the same that I ever was But yet 
does my heart long for a union with you in the shades of the 
cane bowers on the banks of the Reva 

Or hdw aptl^ does the psalm — Quomam tion cdgnont 
htteraturam introxho tn potentias Domxnx (Because I 
have not known leanung I will enter into the powers 
of the Lord) — apply to that more recent Bengah mystic, 
Ramaknshna I 

But our Eleseuses of Travancore, and elsewhere, 
spend years in Rome wearing blinkers, deliberately 
shutting out all knowledge of their own mhcntance and 
civihraticm so that they might come back proselytize 
and replace animism and ignorance (which can be justi- 
fied under certain conditions) by well-calculated bigotry 
and dogma No I have no patience with proselytizers 
and bigots whether they be Moslems or Buddhists or 
Hindus or Christians or Jews There is one Sun for 
this Earth and one source of Light No man may 
unpnson a ray of that sun or a segment of that hght 
and claim that it is self begot and the only Every ray 
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of light brings ns nearer to a realization of that great 
and overpowering source, and therefore there is no 
piece of knowledge that the human mind has discovered 
which we can afford to ignore But Rome teaches 
otherwise , and Elesens with a fatuous gnn on his face 
and mouthing his broad vowels repeats parrotwise the 
things he has learnt and which in turn he will teach 
to some poor bemghted creatures after they have been 
bribed with the usual bowl of soup 

Much against my wish I have been dragged into 
discussing religion, and 1 reply to Elesens . “No 
rehgion, not even Hinduism, so vast and comprehen- 
sive m itself, IS so emphatic as to say that it is the sole 
possessor of the truth ” 

To which Eleseus “We only have the courage to 
say it “ 

And I “Fools have a courage where wiser men are 
hesitant You have heard that sa 5 ung, ‘Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread “ 

Eleseus says nothing in reply but gnns weakly and 
turns to hsten to the Goanese who is saying something 
and who with his wife has been present at this dis- 
cussion Each time the Goanese opens his mouth he 
“Fathers” Eleseus The two of them discuss Padua, 
the Goanese regretting he did not visit it, all the more 
so because his name too is Anthony They get thick 
into a discussion about interred bodies, and Eleseus 
says • “I saw two bodies at Padua — of Mary Magdalene 
and of St Therese \"ery mce ” 

At Bnndisi two Italian Jesuits, dressed in cream- 
coloured cloaks, and bursting with fat as nnght have 
been those victims specially fattened for some temple 
sacrifice of the Incas, come on board They go into 
the First Class Lounge and order a bottle of chianti 
They are going to Onssa^ God help famine-stricken 
Onssa 

The “Nawab” and his wife (they have in the mean- 
time changed their cabins from Second to First class) 
and I get talking She speaks of Chevrolets and 
•Buicks and Indian Palace life and of a real Nawab to 
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whom she had once been engaged He tnes hm best to 
dodge her and go ashore and just as he succeeds the 
ship draws up its gangplani. I ask him how long he 
has been married and he says, “Three years and that 
IS too long ” 

After Bnndisi I make the acquaintance of a very 
charming and jolly Fihpino in the Second Class He 
too has been m Rome, and wears the black habit of a 
Roman Cathohc priest but neither a Romish education 
nor all those years m Rome have suppressed his gaiety 
or exuberance or soaability I like the young Reverend 
Ramon Pamplona who is going home to Iloilo in the 
RhihOTme Islands He corrects my impression that 
all Filipinos eat dog flesh No, it is only a few primi- 
tive tribes His first ambition had been to become a 
musician It had cost him much heart burmng to 
forsake that ambition for the pnesthood I sympaSiize 
with h im and wish that even now he would return to 
his first ambition He takes me into the First Class 
drawing room and plays on the piano a piece he had 
compo^ representmg a dialogue between himself and 
a friend of his after he had decided to become a pnest 
To my musically mexpert ear it sounds vow good He 
plays other pieces for me He tells me of dances and 
‘rendervons” of jmuths and maidens in the Philippiaes 
I have taken a hkmg to Fihpinos even when they are 
habited as Roman CSthohc pnests 

• • * * 


We reach Port Said 
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SILVER FISH 

T here was a clunk of light underneath the door. 
It fitted ill on its hinges, its decorations were 
crude, the work of some village craftsman, lotus 
and leaf and arabesque, blackened by generations of 
hands It had been pushed and pulled and cajoled and 
kicked until it had developed dints and a personality, 
like the family ox, which laboured and was beateu 
habitually 

Ram Singh stood behind the trunk of the peepul 
tree that shadowed the outer walls of the house From 
behind the door he could hear the shoon-shoon of a 
woman’s tears, like water falling from the Persian 
wheel 

That was nothing Women would cry They were 
monsoon clouds, heavy with rain 

He had heard the whole quarrel The Thakurji had 
come home from the fields in a black temper, and had 
banged open the door “Bring me some food, you who 
add to m}^ troubles with 3’'our tears Bring it qmckly. 
Why IS not the fire lit? Is this the way to welcome 
me home?” 

And he had given her a push She ran out for a 
second to clutch a log from the wood-pile at the side 
x>f the house 

It was then that Ram Singh had recognized her. 
Miserable though she was, without colour, in a dirt3^ 
green-bordered sari, there was something in the liquid 
movement of her arms and the clash of her cheap metal 
bangles that told him that his search was ended 
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Over a year ago Ram Smgh had been sitting with 
his guru at a fair where the holy men congregated 
He had been a very new chela, self-consaous m his 
freshly-dyed safEron clothes 

It was then he had seen her for the first time 

She was with some older women, and there was a 
mercurial Instrons border of sUver curving round her 
siveet and silly face, too young for that of a bnde, too 
old for that of a girl It was this mixture of sweetness 
and sadness and mere empty headed silliness that had 
first drawn his eyes to her 

“She IS a silver fish, a 'brainless shining fish 
swimming in the stream,’’ he said to himself, half 
aloud 

Like a fish, she had round expressionless eyes and 
slender sensual movements No man could resist her 
or fail to see the weakness m the terror and mvitation 
of her eyes 

‘ Silly silver fish Silly silver fish ’’ he muttered 

*My son, fetch me some water to dnnk By serving 
the guru your soul shall find freedom from the 
witcheries of the world ’’ 

He looked up with a start into the eyes of the old 
man, and he knew that he had seen him loolung at the 
woman, and knew all about Ram Smgh’s secret little 
mantra that went on saying itself inside bun "Silly 
silver fish Silly silver fish ’’ 

Grabbmg the brass pot, he ran towards the tap, 
pushing insolently to the front of the sweating group 
of people round it When he returned, she had gone 
away He could not find her anywhere 

« • * • 

So Ram Smgh went away too He could not seek 
for salvation any more because of that silver fish of a 
woman She stood between him and his new freedom, 
she chained him to life, she made his heart beat 
disconcertingly 

He took the road from village to village, dusty, 
endless and the same, today, tomorrow, yesterday 
they were all one He sat by the village wells in the 

4 
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evening, and watclicd tlie women come to fill their 
pitcheis. 

“Young,” they said, “and so handsome How did 
such a youth find his way to God ?” And he would shut 
his e3’-es in toiment and call on the name of Rama 
“Ram Ram Ram Ram . It was a long river of 

sound Theie were waves in it, up and down, up and 
down Theie were eddies in it, there weie fishes, 
silver fishes, sillj^ silver fishes Silver fish “O Ram 
Ram Ram ” 

And he knew that he was still lost and away from 
his guru, and he would separate himself from the crowd 
of women fieicelj'’ and take the open load again, 
stumbling awa}'-, awa}^ from he knew not what 

It went on for over a 3^ear like that There was not 
a \allage within a ladius of fift3’- miles that he had not 
seen, and not a stream that he had not followed 

I t >- 

It was in the monsoon season, when the peacocks 
were spieading their tails — O most gorgeous, O most 
beautiful, O moie lovel3’- than the name of God — when 
the peahens were cr3’'ing in their piercing human voices, 
running quickly on their thin legs over the new green 
grass, flying on to the walls and into the trees, when 
the clouds were armies and heavenl3’’ rivers, that Ram 
Singh came to a village he had visited many times 
Am ordinal^’- village, with a ban3’’an tree and an old 
well He turned towards the river, and walked along 
a narrow path he had avoided before It looked drier 
than the lower road which wms already half-covered 
with flood water. At the end of the path there was a 
rough cottage with a caiwed door, ver3'- old and growm 
black with use 

There he had stood under the tree, and there he had 
found her — ^liis silver fish Like Bagla Bhagat, the 
Heron, he stood on one leg, as though absorbed in God, 
but through one eye he was looking at his fish, and 
wondering how he could catch her, could see her 
wriggling delightfully in his sharp beak 

The Thakurji finished his fo^, and wnth man3’’ 
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grants got up to dose the door It showed a long hne 
of light like the gold band on the dark hair of a bnde 
She had begun to cry, ceaselessly "Let me go to 
my sister’s house You never let me see my dear ones 
I am a prisoner m your home, and vou leave me alone 
and hungry while vou go gaming with vour wicked 
friends ” 

"Shut up No more of 3rour crying and gabbling 
Let me sleep, my Ram Pyan Come along ’ 

“Let me go home to my sister,” she had cried, and 
there was a dull thud, and then many more thuds and 
cnes as his rongh fists met her yielding body At last 
he left the house with a curse, and iras gone towards 
the village. 

The slioon shoon of her crying still came from 
behind the door She was praying too desperately, 
"Ram, Ram, may I find the way to my sister’s door ” 
The name brought him to life again "Bibm, in 
the name of Rama give food to a holj man I am 
hungry ” 

The door opened, and Lightened eves looked out 
“I have a few pieces of bread and some vegetables 
Take them ” She offered them to him simply 
“My name is Ram Smgh,” he said 
“And mine is Ram Pyan,” she rephed, like a child 
“Yon were crying to go to your sister Tell me, 
where does she hve?” 

“O many miles away, on the borders of the Punjab, 
but I want to see her, I want to see her ” And she 
died agam 

“Ram Pyan, vour name is of Rama, and mine too 
I am a follower of a great gum I will take you to 
your sister Trust yourself in my hands ” 

Her startled eyes looked up to his and she wnggled 
dehghtfuUy (like the fish in the heron’s betik, he 
thought, hke the fish m the heron’s beak] She leaned 
towards him with new resolution “I will come,” she 
said And as if to show she meant it, she got up and 
pulled out her trunk from the comer, and began 
stuffing cloth mto an old sheet Last of all she dragged 
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out the veil with the silver border, and knotted the 
whole into a bundle 

Ram Singh walked into the dark gaiden She 

followed him and shut the door “Where are we going 

Which way are we going Tlieie w^as some vagueness 

in her voice, like a w'oman in a dream 

“We are going to 3’’oui sistei ’s But lirst let us take 

the load b})^ the nver and find a place to sta}'' the niglit “ 
! ' 

The}’- found a cave in the nver bank, and he la}’ 
there by hei side and slept dieamlessly m great and 
unutterable content 

In the moining she got up veiy eaily, wdien cold 
tremors of wind agitated the nver and, diawing the 
folds of her dirty sari closer round hei, she bathed 
until she gasped in the refreshing water When 
Ram Singh turned over on the sand he saw her 
standing on the edge of the w’ater with the sai i sticking 
w’etly to her golden skin 

“What are you doing up so early he shouted 
“I w’as dirty,” she said simply, w’orking her short 
toes 111 and out of the w’et sand He noticed, with a 
shock, that the palms of her hands and the soles of her 
feet w’ere paler than her other skin, like the belly of 
a fish 

She turned her head aw'ay and bluslied, because he 
had seen her for the first time in the light of day, and 
she did not know’ his face and his searching eyes 
“I have no shoes,” she said timidly “I left them 
behind And they w’ere old shoes anyw’ay, and broken 
I cannot w’alk w’lthout shoes on these nver stones ” 
He looked at her half-stupified “But 1 cannot give 
you shoes I am a wandering man w’lth no money 
You must w’ait until you get to your sister’s ” 

“But my sister is a long way aw’ay ” She turned 
towards him w’lth feminine cajolery “A little pair of 
shoes But surely you could get them for me if you 
really wanted to ” 

He turned away, evading her “Let us start We must 
get along to the next village, if w’e are to get some food ” 
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"Now tell me," lie began, as they followed the course 
of the nver, ‘where does vour sister live? What is 
the name of her village? What is the name of the 
town near it?" 

She was silent, and loohed at him with her small 
round eyes as though not understanding “I cannot 
remember the name," she said tiredly after thinlong 
‘ But it was a good clean village, and there was a temple 
there, with a big tank where we bathed And near it 
there was a very old peepul tree, * 

"Bnt there are many such villages,” he said “How 
can I know which one it is ? * 

“You will find it,* she said tmstmgly 
So soon they forgot to talk of the sister, and it was 
as though she had left the house of the Thakni^i and 
dosed the door on her old life, and that was all she 
cared about it Bnt the new life troubled her 
‘ When will you give me a room with a place to cook 
food in it?” she would sav *I don t like eating 
other women’s food I am not a beggar woman " 

« * * « 

Then into Ram Su^h s mind came a great agony 
and a great struggle Hver smee he had left his mother 
and the buffaloes and the tasks of his boyhood, he had 
not thought of food and the things a man must do if 
he is to keep a woman He had taken Ram Pyan as a 
magpie nnght take a silver trinket, because it glittered 
and he could not resist it 

‘But I am a beggar " he said, “and I cannot give 
you such things " 

And she would cry qmetly and eat other women s 
food without appetite and grow pale At mght, as she 
battled in the streams and at the wells, she would again 
become his silver fish and he would forget the world 
but the garish day showed the tears in her pitiful 
clothes and the coarse skm callousmg her pale feet 
“You must get me shoes,’ she said finally “Lovely 
shoes And a new san with gold m the border like the 
townswomen wear, and a blouse with bnght flowers on* 
it These are village clothes ” 
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Then despair ate into him, and he lost the peace 
that he had found at her side 

One da3'' they came to the outskirts of a village where 
there was a countrj^ fair Ram Pyari, with the instinct 
of gaiety overcoming for a minute her worries, took the 
silver bordered veil from her bundle 

'T will go to the mela with you,’’ she said, '‘and 
3mu will get me shoes ” Ram Singh looked at the 
ground and then took up the waterpot with a great 
weariness in his limbs 

"As God wills, so shall it be,” he said, and she 
followed him, radiant with the scarlet marriage-mark 
on her forehead, her short slender body weaving its way 
sinuously under the bright and heavy clothes 

He walked with his head high, and held out his 
hands, ashamed after;, all to demand money "Give 
alms to a holy man May you wash the face of seven 
sons, sister Mother, ma3'’ 3mur sons live long ” The 
women tittered and turned away "What kind of a 
holy man is this?” they laughed and nudged each 
other "He seems to follow some earthly goddess ” 
So it happened that when the evening came Ram 
Singh had only collected a meagre handful of copper 
coins, and there was not enough for Ram Pyari ’s shoes 
He was counting his money for the second time, 
morose, when a man stopped in front of him He was 
conscious first of his feet, encased in huge, shining- 
brown, Enghsh-style shoes, grotesque under a new 
calico pyjama Ram Singh looked up The man was 
tall, with a fierce beard and a rose-coloured turban 
His shirt was striped in man3^ colours and a cheap 
watch dangled ostentatiously from his breast pocket 
He was a villager, but there was an indefinable air of 
new wealth and the town about him 

Ram Pyari was stud3ung the man and his new 
clothes as if hypnotized And then he noticed the man’s 
eyes They were fixed on her, sucked into hers, as 
his, Ram Smgh’s, had been on that fateful day when 
he saw her first 

The man sensed that he was being watched He 
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dropped to the ground and squatted, looked at his 
shoes, and pulled his shirt n«dc to order 

"She IS a good woman I have come to the fair to 
find just such an one ** 

He took out of his girdle a fat bag and began ta k i n g 
out a thick bundle of notes and some silver rupees 
"See, two hundred rupees I will give for her ViHiat 
can she do with a vagabond like yon ? I will give her 
clothes and bangles and shoes ** 

Ram Pjan was looking at him with longing and 
the tears were streaming from her eyes He was 
talking to her "Shoes with silver and sequins on 
them, that any woman’s heart might like " 

"I only want a home " she said, as though his 
question had been asked, "and to have shoes and 
clothes, and to be a good man’s wife " 

Ram Smgh shuddered and turned his eyes to the 
villager His bold eyes under the rose-coloured turban 
were eating up the grace of Ram Pyan, and she was 
uneasy under his glance, more weak and more beautiful 
than ever 

The man took ont the cheap watch with an air of 
finahtv He got Up as if he Imew the deal was over 
Ram Pyan was"* still crying and took hold of Ram 
Smgh s arm T want to be a wife ” she said, as if 
trying to excuse herself "I only want to be a We in 
some good man s home " She pulled the silver border 
low over her face, so that he could not see her eyes, and 
followed the tall rangy figure of the man as he turned 
and started walkmg away 

* * « « 

The ba^ of money fell with a dull thud into the dust 
at Ram Smgh’s feet He could still hear the tinkle of 
Ram Pyan’s cheap metal bangles, he could still, 
through the crowd see her legs and body moving to 
some divme and mner rhythm 

Money He had not thought of it What was money 
to him ? He was a wanderer by paths and streams 
Then be beard a voice It was his guru calling 
insistentlv "Life is a fair, my son, and the fair 
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ground is life Fetch me some water to dnnk once 
more By serving the gum your soul shall find freedom 
from the witcheries of the world ” 

He woke up from his day-dream with a start, put 
the bag of money into his waterpot, and started walking 
qmckly, as though b3’’ some compulsion, east again, to 
the east He was walking as he had walked when he 
left home as a boy, leaving his responsibilities behind 
him. He was going again to his guru , again he would 
tread on the road to salvation 

At the holy feet of his master he would lay the 
dreadful, sinful burden of that money, and ask for- 
giveness “Save me, your chela, save me from the 
witcheries of the world ” 


Graham Cherry 


HOLI FESTIVAL 


T onight is holi , hectic drums 

Throb out for Hindu, '^holiday 
I listen, but from far awa}^ 

The deeper, steadier throbbing comes 
From villages and valleys where 
I wandered, in the time called Peace — 
Music of market, circus, fair. 

Murmur of pleasant concourses 
Of young folk, in old shires 
So Kngland speaks to Fnglish bone 
More vividly, more eagerly than 
Local din but creed and race 
Are accidents, 'and man is man 
— ^And these are happy O time and space 
And history, these three alone 
Split men apart, and hold them there 
Ask them why, on my inmost ear 
Tonight, two voices beat, not one ' 


\ 
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WHAT KRISHNA MEANT 

An Essay on T S EUoi 

I sometiiiie5 wonder if that is what Krishna meant — 
Among’ other things — or one way of patting the same thing 
That the fatore is a faded song o Royal Rose or a 

IflV’Cnder ^ray 

Of wistfol regret for those who are not yet here to regret 
Pressed between yellow leaves of a booL that has never 

been opened 

And the way np is the way down the wa> forward is 

the n-ny back 

You cannot face it steadily bat this thing is sure 
That time is no healer the patient is no longer here 

(The Dry Salvagts) 

I REALIZE how difficult it is for a foreigner to write 
in bnef on the poet who at the age of nineteen wrote 
that strangely mature love song of the prude Alfred 
J Prufrock and whose consistent development has led 
to the four most important poems of the centnry, from 
Burnt Norton to Lxttle Gtdding Indeed Eliot has 
^hown the most complete and vicissitudmous develop- 
ment in contemporary English poetry 
The important feature of Eliot's work seems to me to 
be the quahty of pain the note of romantic agonv which 
moves ius readers so deeply and lends to his images the 
magic of symbols And the basis, the source of the 
agony is aiconfiict, a maladjustment of opposites It is 
this pathetic failure which makes Eliot so significant 
m so far as this failure is not personal but typical of 
the age and of society itself We owe him our homage 
he lived through the expenence for us, as Middleton 
Murry said of Lawrence and he has done it in magni 
ficent verse It is this sense of conflict and the 
consequent attitude of objectivity which explains Eliot’s 
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influence and enables Ins successois to find in bis poetry 
the qualit 3 ^ of a releasing force 

This failure of the last romantic leads him to aspire 
to classicism, this nostalgia tries to canonize itself 
into religious faith, this lack of political vision calls 
itself royalist All this is significant because Eliot is 
something more than a mere self-conscious poet, though 
that IS a great deal , he is the great poet of self- 
consciousness Self-consciousness is the subject matter 
of his poetry What he has done in poetry has been 
accomplished so far in easier prose onl}'’ by a very few of 
the great writers of to-da 3 ’', Proust, Jo 3 ''ce, Kafka, and 
to a certain extent, Virginia Woolf This is unique 
achievement and without this voyage into self-conscious- 
ness, the conflict or the failure would have been of little 
interest As a mattei of fact, this self-consciousness is 
the prerequisite in the consideration of adjustment or 
resolution. 

The explanation of the failure lies largely beyond 
Eliot’s control Self-consciousness in a disrupted 
society, without an37- organic sense or consciousness of 
community, is bound to be torn in self-dl^aslon, to be 
contradictory I need not go into the causes or the 
histor37^ of this self-di vision here , I only try to consider 
some aspects of Eliot’s later poeti^q the centre of which 
IS the romantic problem of the continuit 3 '' and unit 3 ’’ of 
consciousness and its relation to action But one can 
see in Eliot’s self-conscious efforts to regain balance the 
proof of my contention He realized long ago, in 1917, 
the nature of self-consciousness — personalit 3 '- as he calls 
it , and of objectivit 3 '- — the release of personalit 3 ^ , and 
wrote his historic essay, Tiaditwn and Individual 
T alent He acquii ed in his verse the tradition of W est- 
European culture and then unfortunately came the last 
war and the last peace In the wasteland of hopeless- 
ness, Eliot tried to strike his roots deeper in the 
objectivity which his sense of tradition could provide, 
and it was imderstandable that poetical Catholicism 
should have been the subsequent development In as 
much as it helped him with the equipage of poetry, it 
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was not Directive, nor was it dassical, for such qualities 
demand a mythology which binds people in a pattern of 
community culture Ehot knows that it is not possible 
to create a mythology of one’s own, as the early 
Romantic poets in their search of hnman \alues had 
tned m vam to do Unless yon are ready to contemplate 
the prospects of a big change, jnu can at most be tempted 
by the artificial, forced and neurotic pattern of the 
temporary class nmty Fascism offers Eliot luckily did 
not, like Pound, accept that, but turned to the safer 
sanctities of the signs and wonders of the Catholic 
tradition As Ehot wrote of the romantic Blake “Had 
these been controlled by a respect for impersonal vision 
for common sense, for the objectivity of science, it would 
have been better for him ’’ 

It IS obvious that Ehot has this respect for impersonal 
vision, at least for purposes of poetry, but not for 
science whose values now appear to be human and allied 
to dialectical matenahsm So he turns to the reapes 
of religion and tnes to exploit the philosophy and 
mythology of a museum tradition which once had 
tremendous soaal validity “The confusion of thought 
emotion and vision’ is not limited to Ehot himself, as 
It was not in the case of Blake or Shelley, "but with 
the environment which failed to provide what such a 
poet needed I” although Ehot the poet “may have been 
qmte unconsaous of the motives ’’ 

Like most of us, he too has tried to picture the history 
of mankind and has been baffled by what is called the 
episode of capitahsm "a comphcabon in economics 
and machme^’ only, as he terms it in his essay on 
Tradition This comphcatiou, the most important m 
human history, results in the words of John Dewey 
(m Art as Experience) in “compartmeutalisation of 
occupations and mterests which brings about separabon 
of that mode of acbvity commonly cadled ‘practise’ from 
insight of imagination from executive doing, of signi 
ficant purpose from work, of emobon from thought and 
domg’’ “Those who write the anatomy of experience 
then suppose that these divisions inhere m the very 
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constitution of liuman nature ” Writing on this split 
personality, S Giedeon, the author of Space, Time and 
Ai chiiectw e, who is not apparentl}?- a communist and 
was a successor to Eliot in the Charles Eliot Norton 
Lectures, comments well “This is our inheritance 
from the nineteenth centur}'- during which the different 
departments of liuman activity steadily lost touch with 
one another The principles of laissez-faire and laissez- 
aller were extended to the life of the spint ” 

Eliot’s solution therefore is in the search for unrelated 
moments on the one hand and on the other in the theory 
of multiple personalit}^, which is bound to bnng in more 
bafflement and pain (that makes the verse all the more 
moving) and which escapes responsibility in this world 
of hollow men, stuffed men “The point of view,” Eliot 
wrote long ago, “which I am struggling to attack is 
perhaps related to the metaph 5 ^sical theory of the 
substantial unity of the soul, for my meaning is, that 
the poet has, not a personality to express, but a parti- 
cular medium, which is only a medium and not a 
personality ’’ In case ^'•ou doubt the wisdom of the 
statement, Eliot adds * “But of course those who have 
personality” etc , even Eliot’s humility is not endless 
We need not pause here on the question if the artist can 
express his medium or if he uses his medium which 
cooperates and resists Nor need we ask if unity is 
confused heie with identity 

Let us only remark how one finds this romantic 
quality — and I need not define romanticism to readers 
of Eliot the critic, even in Eliot’s use of the language 
Following Johnson, Eliot rightly rebuked Milton for his 
artificial use of the language Eliot of course uses words 
and idioms according to the genius of the language 
But m a broader sense, in Vosslei’s sense, his use of 
language is artificial in that it fails, for whatever 
reasons, to have a wide communication value Just 
think of that fine passage of the ancestors dancing in 
East Cokei vuthout reference to the little knovm 
Somersetshire village from where the Eliots migrated 
in the 17th century Or take an example from the 
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middle poems Burbank with a Baedeker It is a 
short poem of a page and a half and you mil be 
smothered bv tradition The poem contains quotations 
from and references to Gautier’s Sur les Lagimes, 
St Augustine James’ Aspem Papers, Othello (three 
times), Browning’s Toccata of Galttppt Ruskin, The 
Phoentx and the Turtle, Donne’s letter to Sir Henn 
Wottou, Antony and Cleopatra (twice) Marston’s 
dnlonio s Revenge, Macbeth The Merchant of Venice 
Venice Preserved Romeo and Juliet a number of 
Shakespeare sonnets and Spenser’s Ruins of Time 
In considering the nholc of Eliot’s poetry one finds, 
to quote him again, that “it represents and Pater 
represents more positiiely than Colendge’ (Eliot more 
than any other wnter) ‘ of whom he inote the words 
‘that mexhanstible discontent languor, and homesick 
ness the chords of which ring all through our 
modem literature’ ’ Of course it was Pater the 
preenrsor of much of the symbolist moieraent who 
wrote about that burning mtli a gemlike brilliance in 
moments, "to give nothing but the highest quality to 
your moments as thev pass, and simplv for those 
moments’ sake” It is their momentanness which 
hurts and forms the subject matter of some of the great 
passages in Burnt Norton Bast Coker The Dr^ 
Salvages or Little Gtdding The moments of happi 
ness 

Not tie sense of ivell bang fruition fntfilracnt security 

or nflcction 

Or even a vety good dinner bnt the sudden illnmlnation— 
% Wc Bad the experience but missed the meaning 

And approach to the meaning restores the cxpcrlenee 
In a different form beyond any meaning 
We can assign to happiness 

Again 

For most of ns there is only the unattended 
Moment the moment In and out of time 
^e distracbon of It lost In a shaft of aunllght. 

The wild thyme unseen or the winter lightning 
Or the waterfall or music heard so deeply 
That It IS not heard at aH, bnt yon are the music 
While the music lasta 
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Both these passages are from The Dry Salvages, which 
because of its closer organic unity is perhaps the best 
of the four late poems, but the same point could be 
illustrated from the other poems as well But one 
feels lilce askmg, if these moments of happmess — ^with 
the children in the foliage, laughing, sudden in a shaft 
of sunlight or lost , the sunlight on the dry pool , with 
the passage into the rose garden , quick, now, here, 
now, always, — moments which recur in images in all 
the late poems and in Family Reunion, if these 
moments are the spring of the still point of the turning 
world This again is an image which one finds haunting 
Bliot’s poetry since Conolon and forms the nucleus of 
some of his most important verse Perhaps the still 
point of the turning world, ^^there where the dance is,” 
is not so much the dance as these pure moments, 
especially of childhood Kliot too, like Wordsworth, 
sings of the purit5^ of the child’s mind. 

Issues from the hand of God, the simple soul 

(Ammula) 

If you are not inclined to tr}^ to control “the flat world 
of changing shapes and colours”, as science does, you 
are left with the alternative of Pater’s cult of the 
moment or Wordsworth’s intimations of immortality 
in childhood, in the child’s natural absence of self- 
consciousness But the dance"? Valery with a some- 
what similar preoccupation with the fatigue of life and 
the vitality of abstractions uses the dance m his 
Eupahnos oil VArchitecte precede de VAme et la 
Danse, to a more reasonable conclusion I cannot do 
justice to that long passage where the incurable 
Iv’Bnnui de Vivre is redeemed by Athikte’s dance and 
when Socrates cries out 
O Flamme ' 

Cette fille est peut-§tre une sotte? 

0 Flamme ! 

Et qui salt quelles superstitions et quelles somettes 
forment son &me ordmaire? 

O Flamme, toutefois I Chose vive et divine * 

Mais qu’est-ce qu’une flamme, o mes amis, si ce 
n’est le moment mime'^ 
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But Eliot does not giute look at the dance as an 
■object of abstraction beyxmd the ennm, nor at the 
■dancer — hypocrite lecieur^ man semhloble, mon frbre 
though the dance-^ballet or ballroom — might have pro- 
vided material to a great poet to write on his ideas of 
objectivity The image is obvious and twofold One 
sits mth the audience or watches from the wings and 
apprehends the dance through the movements of the 
dancers And one joins the dance the dance is the 
centre, round which, to and from, the other dancers in 
relation enact the dance and then from the active 
realizatiou of the dance one reaches tlic objecti\'e 
form of the dance, in time, m space, in the whole and 
details One does not start with subjective notions, 
speculating on the details, on the dancers, but one may 
have the dance itself That is the crude image and 
onlj Eliot could properly embody it in English verse 
And Ehot of the later poems comes ver^ near the 
image He is in search of objective point, the still 
point which is in movement not in isolation but in 
the centre The objective vision presupposes existence 
within the active circle, different from any bird s-eye 
view from above or from any angular perspective from 
the fringe or from beyond the line As the circle is 
the circle of life, there is nothing beyond it but death 
And it IS strange bnt understandable that death should 
encourage the hvely pretence that through death you 
are an outsider Thereby you impede the dance and 
disturb the still point, though of course you ennch your 
restless opposition to the still point of the turning 
world by exquisite abstractions, b> anthropomorphic 
romanemg about God or by involang the dead legends 
of old Irdand or the visioiis of occultism 

Ehot does not bdieve in science and the possibihties 
of human control over nature, which is the purpose of 
science, if science is allowed to work free from mter- 
ference by people who lose by more human and 
equitable control over nature, human and otherwise 
What man has made of manl So he sings lu Burnt 
Norton 
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And hear upon the sodden floor 
Belou, the boarhoiind and the boar 
Pursue their pattern as before 
But reconciled among the stars 

And the inhuman stars do not make the human world of 
science nor do the3^ involve our active responsibility. 
This pain at the pictuie of nature with the boarhound 
and the boar, this romantic agon^’" finds more important 
expression in his poignant preoccupation with death 
Now Eliot is not an empire builder who has to rely on 
a theory of personality and personnel instead of on 
social organization and patterns of communit}^ life and 
culture, and he should not confuse the law of animal 
nature with the human But let me quote the next 
few lines . 

At the still point of the turning world Neither flesh 

nor fieshless , 

Neither from nor tow'ards , at the still pomt, there the 

dance is, 

But neither arrest nor movement And do not call it fixity. 
Where past and future are gathered Neither movement 

nor tow'ards,. 

Neither ascent nor decline Except for the point, the 

still pointr 

There would be no dance, and there is only the dance 
I can only say, there w'e have been but I cannot say w'here. 
And I cannot say, how long, for, that is to place it in time 

One would think that Eliot has accepted here the 
world of modern science but let me quote further, in 
elucidation of this favourite symbol 

I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God As, in a theatre. 

The lights are extmguished, for the scene to be changed 
With a hollow rumble of wings, wuth a movement of 

darkness on darkness 

And W'e know that the hills and the trees, the distant 

panorama 

And the bold imposmg facade are all being rolled aw'ay — 

Or as, when an underground tram, in the tube, stops too 

long betw'een stations 

And the conversation rises and slowdy fades into silence 
And you see behmd every face the mental emptmess deepen 
Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about , 
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Or when under ether the mind Is consdous but conscious 

of uothmg, 

I said to my soul be still and wait without hope 

For hope would be hope for the wrong: thing wait without 

love 

For love would be love of the wrong thmg , there is yet 

faith 

But the felth and the love and the hope are all in the 

waiting 

Wait without thought, for you are not ready for thought 
So the darkness shall be the light and the stillness the 

dancing 

'Whisper of running streams and winter ligh tning 
wild thyme unseen and the wild strawberry 
The laughter m the ganicn echoed ecstasy 
Not lost but requiring pointing to the agony 
Of death and birth 

(East Coker) 

I need not dwell here on the negative quality of 
EIjot*s mysbasm Before we consider Eliot’s use of 
the Gita, it 13 interesting to turn to Famtly Reunion 
where the sequence of tne dramatic form helps us m 
understanding this negative stillness Amv, dowager 
Lady Monchensey, opens the play, wailing on the past 
O Sun that was once so worm 

0 Light, that was taken for granted 

When I was youn_g and strong and sun and light unsought 

for 

And the night un feared and the day expected 
And docks could be trust^ tomorrow assured 
And time would not stop m the dark 

Ivy 18 raw and says 

1 would follow the sun not wait for the sun to come here 
One cannot sit still and follow the sun at the aame time 

As Charles puts in 
Amy has been too long used to our ways 
Living with horses and dogs and guns 
Ever to want to leave England m the winter 

Amv keeps Wishwood ready for Harry to return to 
his estate after eight years of world tounng with a 
wife, and, as Agatha says, his homecommg must be 
painful 

5 
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I mean painful, because everything is irrevocable, 
Because the past is irremediable, 

Because the future can only be built 
Upon the real past Wandenng in the tropics 
Or against the painted scene of the Ivlediterraneau, 
Harry must often have remembered Wishwood , 

The nursery tea, the school holiday. 

The daring feats on the old pony 

And thought to creep back through the little door 

He will find a new Wishwood Adaptation is hard 

Amy reminds • nothing is changed. 

Agatha explains . 

Yes, I mean that at Wishwood he will find another Harry 
The man who returns will have to meet the boy who left 

Harry who had disposed of his silly wife into the 
sea, comes back, alone, and is haunted by the Furies 
of Greek legendary fame into the Burnt Norton-like 
coimtry house of Wishwood He finds his people — all 
people to whom nothing has happened, at most a 
continual impact of external events Whereas he 
I am the old house 

With the noxious smell, and the sorrow before morning, 

In which all past is present, all degradation 
Is unredeemable 

Harry speaks about his sense of oppressive solitude 
in a crowd and how lus wdfe met her death and how he 
suffers Agatha comforts him and adds . 

There is more to understand, hold fast to that 
As the way to freedom 

Harry is convinced by her scientific attitude 

I think I see what you mean. 

Dimly — as you once explained the sobbing m the chimney 
The evil m the dark closet 

Talking with Mary about their childhood memones, 
Harry realizes 

The mstmct to return to the pomt of departure 
And start again as if nothing had happened, 

Isn’t that all folly? 

It IS interestmg to note in this connection, how in 
this drama Fliot touches most of his main ideas and 
suggests a criticism As Mary says 
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You attach yourself to loathing 
As others do to loving an infatuation 
That a wrong a good that a misdirected 

But Harry takes up Eliot^s position of multiple 
personality as lie faces the Fanes 

When I knew her I was not the same person I was not 

any person 

Nothing that I did has to do with me 

Agatha cnes m vain 

That there is always more we cannot rest m being 
The impatient spectators of malice or stupidity 
We must try to peflctrate the other private worlds 
Of make-believe and fear To rest in oar suffering 
Is evasion of sufFcrmg We most Icam to suffer more 

Harry however succeeds m the end and objectifies 
the Funes and thereby acquires a sense of freedom 

N ,This time you ore real this time you are oMixide me 
And just endurable 

It IS not necessary to quote further the passages 
about childhood memones or the moments of acute 
expenence But it is worthwhile to consider Horry's 
explanation of his parents* unsatisfactory love There 
was no ecstasy Consequently the emphasis on the horror 
of love, dung and death It is strange mdeed that a 
comprehensive major poet like Ehot has never written 
abont the ecstasy or the glorv of love The only two 
poems which show some toleration of the idea of love 
are La Ftglta che Ptange and the opening passage of 
The Wasteland But they are more about the nostalgia 
of love than about the fulfilment Is it because love is 
an achievement of action as well as a growing relation 
ship ? The Gita, which Ehot calls the second greatest 
philosophical poem and which he uses as the peg to hang 
some of his most magnificent verse on, says that a man 
who sits controlling his organs of action, but dwelling 
in the mind on the objects of sense, that bewildered man 
13 called a hypoente Now we must remember that 
Eliot*s verse is dramatic, objectified as far as it is 
possible for a troubled romantic to project his nostalgia 
outside, and we must remember that it is not the 
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hypocrisy but the bewilderment which makes the 
poetry Otherwise how can one explain his search for 
wisdom and the terrible insistence on death, not 
hunger which it is for man to control (as one realizes 
m Calcutta, September, 1943), not love which is 
a human experience and activity, but dung and death ? 
It cannot be Bhot who grieves for those things 
which should not be grieved for, yet speaks words of 
wisdom The Avise, like Bliot, grieve neither for the 
hving nor for the dead, as the Gita says, for certain is 
death for the bom and you should not grieve over the 
natural, the inevitable, unless you are a crazy lomantic 
His concern is with the problem of consciousness, self- 
consciousness and action, not the fmit of action, but 
an adjustment of self-consciousness and action, the 
achievement of an organic significance in his motive 
Not inaction Man cannot win freedom from action 
by abstaining from activity, he cannot even for an 
instant remam really actionless , for helplessly, as 
Krishna said, is everyone driven to action by the 
qualities bom of nature And surely Bhot in his 
wisdom does not want to unsettle the rmnd of ignorant 
people attached to action. Bike the dance and the still 
point there is an essential contradiction here The 
sense of freedom is possible onl}^ when you admit 
necessity All actions in their entirety, O Partha, 
culminate in wisdom As the burning of fire reduces 
the wood to ashes, so does the fire of wisdom bum all 
actions to ashes (Shakespeare used this two-pointed 
illustration for another purpose and accepted old age ) 
But suppose you are all too human and the scattered 
moments of happmess haunt your memory ^ After all 
it is only human to dwell on the objects of sense and 
get attached to them Desire is followed by anger, 
as Krishna said, desire which is boimd to be baffled on 
occasions and lead to anger, unless you have a scientific 
nnnd and try to relate things , desire, anger, delusion 
lead to confused memory As any student of psycho- 
logy will sav, one hoards one’s treasures of childhood 
and if one is a great poet the treasures will ennch 
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themselves into symbols The more acute the con- 
fusion, the unhappiness, the more one feels unable to 
endure here on earth, to endure forces bom from desire 
and passion but unrelated, without social sanctions, 
shneks of discord of lonely self consaousness But 
memory dies hard even in old age (Landor's '‘memoiy, 
the mother of the muses, is gone, they remain” is a 
happv state compared to Eliot’s ) But how can one 
renounce the voice and the choice, renounce actions, 
unless one harmonises that discord and renounces 
imagination — abstract imagination, synonymous inth 
confused memoiy confused because it is unrelated, 
disrupted, non social, in short, romantic Surely Eliot 
wants to dramatize all this in the later poems His 
persona is deliberate, an ordinary person like you and 
me, deluded by the pairs of opposites So he says that 
the way out is the way of vaemty, of a kind of 
Mallarmdan nothingness, which makes the despair 
more poignant 

Surely he knows very well that this is not the reh 
gous attitude of reception ‘ The foolish disre^rd 
me when clad in humamty, the great lord of all bemg , 
empty of hope, empty of deeds empty of wisdom 
unreasoning, partaking of the deceitful brutal, 
demomacal nature ” No, this is no description of 
incipient Fasasm, but that is what Knshna said in 
warning 'He who bears no ill will to any bang, 
friendly and compassionate, balanced in pleasure and 
pam and forgving he from whom the world does not 
sbnnk away, wbo does not shrink away from the world, 
he IS dear to me ’ But that is the prpblem Ehot throws 
up — the lack of balance and all that it entmlq Anta- 
scicntific he has no dialectics to comprehend life m 
movement As Joseph Needham has pointed out. Sir 
Thomas Browne was faced with this problem long ago 
and like Bacon, bke Montague, like Milton bnt nnhke 
Donne, Browne faced the problem, of course in his own 
way He was a scientist and rehgous at the same tune 
and his reconciliation is already present in the faith 
and unless one is helped by the social vahdity of the 
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religious belief, even tins ambiguous resolution is 
untenable That is Eliot’s trouble, he is baffled by 
the unrelated variety of things, which his negative 
faith IS incapable of organizing So he writes such 
agonized poetry of consciousness looking on itself. His 
Krishna would have said that the knowledge which 
regards the several manifold existence in afl beings as 
separate, that knowledge is passional Further, natural 
actions though defective, and necessarily so, ought not 
to be abandoned 

Well, that IS what Krishna said My point is not 
that Eliot misuses the Gita As Eliot said of the 
Elizabethan misunderstanding of Machiavelli and 
Seneca, it is enough to appreciate the magmficent use 
he makes of the Gita in The Dry Salvages which I hold 
IS better made than in Little Adding in spite of the 
latter’s Dantesque gravity. And in a way The Dry 
Salvages shows a more vital hope than Little Giddinq 
which again tries to take shelter in the Royalist Chapel 
It is better for me to end with 

We content at the last 

If our temporal reversion nounsh 

(Not too far from the yev tree) 

The life of significant soil 

It is a long way in development from the self- 
conscious passivity of Pi uf rock and the Portrait of a 
Lady where, as Wilfred Owen would have cned, 
nothing happens. 



Ranjee G Shahani 

THE BUDDING LAWYER 


H e was a clever fellon-, this Minoo, and terribly 
laz3 , so lazy, that if he could he would have ashed 
someone else to scratch his back for him All 
his examinations he had passed bj wise calculation 
He knew that examiners hated anything novel and 
that a professor never asked anything that his prede 
cessor had not asked before These gentlemen adored 
grooves So all he had to do was to get up the examina 
lion papers of the past ten or twenty jears This had 
worTred splendidlj hfinoo had alnajs secured a second 
class, without so much as bujung his text books 
But non he had to appear for his first LL B 
Here if anywhere the old method should do wonder- 
fully well Really, he detested examinations 

He was wise in the ways of the world, was this 
Mmoo He knew that a Government job was the open 
sesame to all kinds of treasures To begin mth, he 
could command a fat dowry Then he could fill his 
pockets — somehow, some nay, some time Finally, 
who could be better respected ? Unfortunately, all his 
efforts to secure a place were of no avail The fact was, 
he had no influence of any kind with the nuthontics 
Cursed luck 1 tVhy was he bom into a family that 
was not in favour with the Government ? 

“It IS due to your bad Karma,” his grandmother 
had said She ascribed everything to Karma 
Mmoo loathed the word Karma "I make mj own 
Karma,” he had retorted, and then, recalling a wise 
sa^^ of General Smuts’, had added "I am an 
offsprmg of the stars ” 

‘tA what?” 

"An offspring of the stars. Grannie ” 
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“Don’t be ridiculous, Minoo Where did you pick 
up that rubbish?” 

“Those are the words of what the English call an 
‘outsize’ man, Grannie ” 

“The wolds of a veiy conceited man, 3^ou mean. 
But who is he, this Smutty?” 

“The Vizier of the country of the Negroes A big 
man Ver3'- big. Grannie ” 

“Does he believe in God^ Does he think of his 
soul 

“I can’t say. Grannie.” 

“Then you don’t know the most important things 
about him , yet you call him a big man ^ I am 
surprised at 3mu, ]\linoo But tell me, has he bettered 
the lot of the poor in his counti^?- 

“Most of the poor in his country are the Negroes, 
and he hates the ver3’' sight of them ” 

“Hates his own people* Wlty^” 

“Because they are black ” 

“And what’s the colour of his o\vn skin^” 
“Whitish, I suppose ” 

“Then he is not a Negro 

“Oh no. Grannie He would feel highly insulted to 
be called a Negro He thinks that he is an absolute 
pukka buna saluh Of course he makes a mistake 
there, because the English give that title onl3’’ to them- 
selves The other whites are merely sahibs of a sort, 
according to them But they let Smuts flatter him- 
self And he, poor man, thinks he is the only true 
sahib in the world ” 

“I don’t understand these silly distinctions But if 
this Smutty is a sahib of a sort, what is he doing in the 
countr3’- of the Negroes ^ And how has he managed to be 
their Vizier^ Have the3^ no proper men of their own'i”’ 
“The English and the Dutch have occupied the 
countr3?- of the Negroes and ruled over them, with 
General Smuts at their head ” 

“So that’s the kind of man he is, is he ^ A real 
robber^” 

“You musn’t talk like that. Grannie It’s not 
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robbery to steal another people’s country It is called 
Impenahsm, and that’s a fine thing, of course It’s 
high time we Indians started an Impenalism of our 
own We might easily conquer South Afnca ” 
“So you want us to be robbers like this Smutty ?’’ 
‘Why do you confuse thmgs, Grannie ? Occupying 
somebody’s country is not robbery It is, as 1 told 
you, Impenahsm, and that’s perfectly all nght The 
whites tell you that In fact, if we Indinns took 
possession of South Afnca, General Smuts would be 
the first to appreaate the necessity of the step The 
strong shall inhent the earth That’s his own philo- 
sophy Of course ire shall have to invent a moral 
story But that s easilv done We can say that we 
are trustees for the South Africans, and are obliged to 
hold their country until they acqmre a soul That 
rmght give us a dozen or so centunes It is difficult 
for the South Africans, espeaallv the people of Dutch 
ongn, to acquire a soul &> we can rule them for quite 
a long while After all, we too are the oflspnng of 
the stars, so everything is permitted us ’’ 

’I don’t like it at all Both yon and your Smutty 
seem to me the offspnng of mud, or you wouldn’t 
justify such villaimes ’’ 

“Cffispnng of mud I So that’s what I am? Tell 
that to Mother ’’ 

"I don’t want a quarrel on my hands No, thank 
1 on But I am glad that you are not a Gandhi ’’ 
"Gandhi is too good for this naughty world He 
ought to have been born a woman ’’ 

’‘And what s wrong with woman? Were it not for 
a woman, you would not be here ’’ 

“Perhaps perhaps But a woman has no guts, 
she is alwavs waihng and bewailing We beheve in 
standing up and m fightmg for onr rights ’’ 

"If you had met Gandhi, os I have, you wouldn’t 
talk such clotted nonsense Before him you feel petty 
and vulgar, however important you may think you are 
His look reduces you to yonr right size You 

and your Smutty are not fit to wash his feet ’’ 
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Here a laucous female voice called . “Minoo ' Minoo ! 
Don’t you waste your time in gabbling Go and study^ 
or you’ll fail in the examination ” 

Minoo returned to Ins room, most unwillingly It 
was so much nicer to unbosom himself than to mug up 
law He loathed the task But theie was no escaping 
it His father demanded it He had to ache over his " 
books That is, he read them as much as he could 
stand. 

A month later Morning Minoo approached hm 
grandmother, and touched her shrivelled-up feet 
“Going to an examination or what?’’ she asked, 
with ominous anticipation 
“Yes, Grannie ’’ 

She stroked his head and patted his back, mumbling 
some ancient mj^-stic formula 

Now Minoo went up to his mother, who was waiting 
to bless him “May 3'-ou blacken the face of all 3’’our 
enemies,’’ she concluded 

Minoo, an offspring of the stars, did not believe in 
this land of thing, but he put up with it all the same. 
To get along in an Indian home, one had to placate the 
womenfolk No peace without that Then there 
might be something in the idea that the gods shaped 
our ends Who could tell ^ Any^vay, all aid was 
welcome, wherever it came from Without knowing 
it, Minoo had the soul of an Englishman 

He had a last look at his notes, tightened his belt, 
set his tie at the proper angle and went out, silent, 
taut, determined 

He returned home around six in the evening He 
immediately went into his own room, and lay down 
on his bed There was a nast3'- sensation in his month 
and his headache was simply unbearable 

Someone came in He did not even loQk up But 
he knew by the peculiar shuffle that it was his mother. 
He waited for the inevitable question At last it came. 
“How did you get on?’’ The words fell upon him like 
a cold douche 

What was he to say? He raised himself on his 
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elbow witb a groan and muttered "I have a rotten 
headache, Mother Give me something for it, please ” 
“Pretending again?” she rasped 
“No no, give me a piU ” 

She watched him swallow the aspirm, and then 
fired “Well, how did yon fare?” 

“I missed three questions. Mother Could onlv 
answer two ” 

“So yon are gomg to fail I I knew that already,’ 
she w^ed "Rami Earn! What a sonl what a 
dullard I How conld yon have been so foohsh as to 
forget to answer three whole questions ? You know 
perfectly well that I had to save rupee by rupee to pay 
your examination fees, and now, O Krishna, he has 
gone and thrown away my money mto the dust Call 
that a son? But why didn’t you answer all the 
qnesbons ?” 

“ Constitutional Law, Mother I well I see 

no sense in making ns do Enghsh Constitutional Law 
It IS of no earthly use to ns And then the very 
questions I had left out as too stupid were asked I I 
think the exanuner who framed them, had his vile eye 
on mvself — the scoundrel 1 ’ 

“What are you abusmg the eiammer for? It is 
all your own fault Instead of gaddmg about with the 
girls and wasting your time m jabbenng with your 
grandmother, you might have be^ studying A fine 
way to justify vonr lazmess I Lazy, that’s what you 
are — an exact copy of your father ” 

"Now what’s wrong with me?” cried the father, 
stepping mto the room and surveying the scene loftily 
“Always speakmg ill of me b ehin d my back I A fine 
wife vou are, to be sure I What have I done this 
tune?” 

^ “Look at the lout!” she cned, Mintmg to her son 
“He’s going to fail m the exanunation All our money 
IS bemg wasted I’m an unhappy woman Why 
did I get linked to you all ? You earn httle or nothing 
and vour son simplv will not study Follows your 
example, of course ” 
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“Is this the way to speak to me"?” roared the 
husband “One word more, and I’ll teach you the 
lesson of your life After all, it is my money that is 
being wasted, not yours ’’ 

“Money* Money* What money do you eam'^' Call 
that an income * My father’s clerk used to earn twice 
as much.’’ 

“Stop 3^our tongue from wagging too much Father, 
father, you keep on sa3'-ing, as though he were the 
Nizam Sahib A perfect Scotchman he was, counted 
his pennies so many times that he could never remem- 
bei how man3^ he possessed Thank God, I am not 
like him *’’ 

“Don’t 3mu say a word against my father You are not 
fit to mention your name in the same breath with him ’’ 
“So 3’’ou think that much about 3’-our father, and that 
little about me^ Well, I have had enough of you and 
your sill3^ airs ’’ With that, he left the room, 
banging the door behind him 

“Don’t cr3’’, Mother,’’ said Minoo, putting his arm 
round her affection atel3’’ “Father is alwa3’^s hasty 

He pokes his nose into things that do not concern him 
A perfect nuisance he is But don’t you worry I 
am there to look after you My mone 37 ’ is yours ’’ 
She looked at him through the mist of her tears 
“Yes, 3’’es,’’ he went on, “you have full permission 
to marry me to whatever girl you like All the dowr3' 
will be yours Everything, everything ’’ 

“M3^ bo 37 -, my darling boy,’’ she sobbed and laughed 
at the same time, burying her head in the curve of his 
arm 

And so the two talked, discussed, planned Minoo 
was ver 37 - sweet to his mother He agreed to everything 
she said or proposed 

Only, later on, when his headache had disappeared, 
he decided to go to the cinema His mother simlingly 
put the money into his hand 

Minoo laughed quietly to himself He might fail in 
the examination, but he was certainly a budding 
lav'yer 
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KANKAVATI 

T TTR sound of TOUT name is tie music to which 
my life is we^ed, 

O Eani-a O Eankavati 

My heart beats to its rhythm, and to its rhythm my 
blood sways m incessant waves, 

O Kanla O Kanfeavati 

Tell me, what is the message of the numberless stars, 
storming the infinite spaces with light? 

What does the night wind say sighing among the 
leaves? 

W^at IS the word of the water, flowing foanuly through 
contments ? 

I think it IS your name that the stars and the seas and 
the winds proclaim, 

O Kauka, O Kankavati 


If It was not so, would not the stars have gone out 
ages ago leavmg the spaces of the s&r blind 
and desolate? 

Would not the waters have been silenced, and the 
eternal wmds hushed for ever? 

For your name is the last starry word that blossoms 
after all the words have been spoken, 

O Kanka O Kankavati 1 

And words would have merely been words and no 
word would ever have become a song 
If it was not your name that the stars and the seas 4nd 
the wmds proclaimed, 

O Kanka, O Kankavah 1 
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THE ILISH 

A SHARK has come to the skies Bengal is 
rain-bennmbed 

By the shores of the cloud-coloured Meghna the 
slender si^|?an-trees are hazy. 

On the banks of the Padma, a century-old place is 

standing, still as a painted scene, awaiting 
oblivion 


Murky is midnight, and the river is dark and crooked 
Ah the little boats ’ Swift as arrows, they cross the 
torrent 

Who are those, half-naked, dripping in rain, flinging 
nets and pulling ropes with all their might ^ 
They are those who feed us, themselves starvmg 


At the end of the night the black blind wagons at 
Goalundo 

Are filled with the bright harvest of the water — dead 
lUsh by the hundred 

It IS the wantonest joy of the nver, killed, cold and 
lovely — 

Hills of silver gleaming in the night 


At last in Calcutta’s colourless morning, each house 
gives out the nch smell of ihsh, hissing on the 
oven , 

And the city-clerk’s wife, her eyes mustard-smitten, 
goes busily about, for the rams have come, and 
the ihsh has brought in the festive season 

Asharh corresponds to June-July, the monsoon time 
Ihsh, a variety of sweet-water fish, m English called hilsa, 
found m great quantities m the nvers of Bengal 
Sui>ari is a variety of palm 


Translated from the Bengali by the Author 


Mamie-Katng 


GRANDPARENTS* 

Y e IS a small Tenasscnm Imra of great delight 
to Loiver Bunuans Thoogh the houses arc con 
gested, baiaars and cinemas unknoirn, and 
robbmes frequent and armed, the pbee contains things 
s en dear to all Burmese hearts Good food to cat and 
water to plaj mth are found in abundance, amidst 
surroundings which form a perfect bacl-ground for an 
indolent holiday The Ye creclv, muddj and about 
iiftj jards mde at Ye, can be ascended to chaung by a 
(stream's source), where arc gardens with bamboo huts 
and rich fruits on the trees surrounding, and clear swift 
water for bathes, or descended to piiili j-a (oceans 
opening) where ojsters and fat scahsh arc found and 
where there is a beach inth a pagoda on the first 
stretch of firm high ground and shells along the fore 
shore Now a train goes nght up to Ye once a daj from 
Moulmein, and a motor boat can take jou in two hours 
to the gardens or the sea My nsiting cousins and 
sisters read Deedok Magazines and English detectiie 
stones brought in their luggage from Rangoon, ns they 
he on the bamboo platforms aboic the water, but mj 
grandmother and great aunts, who sit by talking, sec 
the children only as reproductions of my father and his 
brothers and sisters who were brought up here dunng 
the end of the last century, without sight or sound of 
any world beyond the two sides of the stream, the 
gardens and the sea 

Onr stock IS Mon, a race which came into Burma 
from Eastern Tibet before the fifth century, by which 
time they had spread over the Teuassenm coast, 
founding a kingdom at Thaton They arc known as 
Talamgs, perhaps because Indians from a place called 

• From Burmets Famny which we are shortly pabliihlarr 
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Telingana on the Madras coast came across with 
elements of learning and religion, and infused their 
Dravidian blood mto our ancestors, so that even today 
Takings are darkei skinned than their neighbour 
Shans and Karens 

My grandmother and grandfather spoke Taking, a 
dialect distinct from Burmese, and had never been to 
any other part of Burma , but Ye at the time my father 
was born (1880) had already been under British 
administration for fifty-four years, and was not very 
different from any other village of Lower Burma 
There were vague and grand stories of the metropolis 
of Moulmein and of the growing far-off one of Rangoon, 
and of the exciting new fashions and wealth that 
accompanied a knowledge of English and a 30b under 
the government in the towns, but even my grand- 
mother who, with her plot of paddy land and her fruit 
and vegetable gardens, was among the wealthiest in 
the village, never connected these with her children or 
those of her friends 

Grandfather died when quite young, leaving my P'd'a- 
Pwa (Grandmother) with four sons and two daughters, 
of whom m}^ father was the eldest Like all the boys 
of the village, my father, after eight or nme years 
of unrestrained childish delights when he could play 
all day, in the stream and up and down the village 
streets, stopping only when hungry or tired, wheedling 
the grown-ups to let him sit up till late at night listening 
to stones, was sent to the monastery on the outskirts 
of the village The word for monaster}^ m Burmese, 
kyaung, is the same as the word used for school, and 
it was to be taught learning, and holiness, obedience 
and disciphne, dexterit3)' m manual and domestic tasks, 
and to be given a deep spiritual influence to last 
throughout life, that Grandmother and her friends sent 
their sons there The parents whose hearts suffered 
too much at the thought of inflicting an}’’ punishment 
themselves, now handed them over to the monks with 
the plea that they would teach them to be good and 
obedient and chastise them severely if they did not obey 


GRAKDPAKBNTS 


The kyaung at Ye, like all kyaungs in Banna, waa 
built in stmoundings chosen for their pleasantness 
On a slight slope overlooking the stream was a pagoda, 
the pagoda of the village where the people came on 
fasting and feast days to kneel on the paved platform 
ground the tapenng golden spire and recite the pre 
cepts Down from the platform the steps were lined 
with shady trees, and to one side of this was the 
monastery, a wooden building with verandahs and 
tiered roofs, set in a large ganlen, contmning a few 
flower beds for offenngs at the altars, but chiefly wide 
shadj spaces, great trees including a nyaung bin (a 
sacr^ banyan, with huge spreading branches), flower 
ing gatigaw trees and deep green mango trees In one 
comer was a well 

The monks consisted of the saya-daw, the senior 
monk IV ho acted as head and abbot, about twenty monks 
who had been formally admitted to the order and called 
itpasins, and a number of novices who were wearing 
the yellow robe either for a short time, or to be adroiUcd 
as monks later on My father and his companions were 
admitted as kyaunglhas scholars The monks spent 
their days in the reatation of religious formulae and 
teachings, in meditation, in the telling of beads and the 
teaching of scholars They did this while obsemng a 
strict and simple life, absminmg from solid food after 
noon possessing no goods except the essential articles 
laid down in the monastic rules, observing chastity and 
poverty To the people of the village they were the 
embodiment of goodness and hohness, living the noblest 
and most mentonous life a man can live The people 
addressed them as “tout holiness” in conversation, 
and themselves as “your hohness’ pupU” The 
monks addressed the people as daga, giver, for they 
hved by the gifts of the people who donated robes, 
household articles and other necessities to the 
monasteries, as good works which brought them merit 

When my grandparents took my father to the 
kyaung he was a frightened httle bov dressed in a 
cotton skirt called a longyt and shirt without cuflfs and 
e 
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collar, his hair was grown long in the centre and tied 
m a Imot, the sides being cut in a fringe about two 

inches long all round, and 
the rest shaved clean, a way 
of growing hair common to 
both little boys and girls 
and enhancing their youth- 
ful appearance He and all 
the other scholars per- 
formed the domestic tasks 
of the monastery, swept 
and rubbed the good hard 
wooden floors, the monas- 
tery grounds and pagoda 
steps, because in these pre- 
cincts all comers went bare- 
foot, they drew water for 
drmking, and for the bath 
of the older monks, they 
followed the monks on their 
rounds, two of them bearing a pole on which was slimg 
a covered tray, to take any food donated in excess of 
what would go into the monk’s bowl, they waited on 
the monks at meals , they learned to read and write, 
and do simple sums, to recite precepts and religious 
passages which they shouted at the tops of their 
childish voices in imitation of the deep intoning voice 
of the teacher monk, phrase by phrase , m the evenings 
they went home to eat the meal which the monks 
abstained from, but came back at sunset to recite the 
lessons of the day and many past days all over again, 
to join m the assembled mght prayers, to sleep in the 
monastery and rise again before dawn 

When my father spoke to us of his years in the 
monastery he always chuckled with delight, in spite of 
this long list of disciphned tasks He had the advan- 
tage from the first, he was stronger and taller than 
other boys, and in a system where all learning was by 
heart he had brilliant memorizing powers. The school- 
room of the kyaung had not the formal atmosphere of 
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the Western school room with each child at a desk and 
chair, and a silence except for the voice of teacher or 
child The monastery boys all went into the same big 
room of the monastery, irrespective of age or stage, 
each with his slate or book, got donm on the floor next 
to their friends, crouched over their work and started 
to shont out whatever passage was being committed to 
memory Mv father's chuckling was at being able to 
remember how his voice was lustier than his rival’s ns 
he rested on his elbows and knees, and rocked back- 
wards and forwards in rh3^m to his chanting, with 
his legs gomg as high as he dared, giving surreptitious 
kicks and nudges to upset the balance of his similarly 
rocking rival, shouting out the passages all wrong 
when the supervising monk was at the other end of the 
room and could not distinguish his voice in the general 
dm, so as to cause his rival to laugh and be repn 
manded 

But these shortcomings of the schoolroom were 
punished with only a comical seventy During the 
play hour the lazy boys were made to cross their hands 
across their breasts and puU at each ear inth the fingers 
of the opposite hand , m this position they were made 
to sit and stand, sit and stand, while one of the good 
boys usually jomed by a crowd of others, sang in 
rhythmic chorus "Hta Htamg Hta Htamg 'Rjsq 
sit, nse sit ” Or if the supervismg monk was in a 
playful mood he made these bad boys each take a good 
boy on his back and race them up and down the garden 
Shortcomings of a moral nature were not regarded as 
such a joke, however, disobedience and dishonesty 
were punished with severe beatings, m accordance with 
the injunction given to the monks by the fond parents 
when they handed their children over "So ym no na 
yaik pa H he is nanghfy please beat him hard ” 

My father spent about five years like this The hair 
of his top-knot grew longer year by year and it was 
neanng the tune when he shonld cut it off, offer it to his 
mother as a tress for her hair-dressmg, and have his 
head shaved and be miliated into the monkhood amidst 
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feasting and rejoicing Tins initiation, which every 
Buddhist boy went through in order to attain his true 



manhood by wearing the 
yellow robe, would last only 
a week or a month, or as 
long as my father felt the 
urge to remain in the monas- 
tery, for ever if he liked, in 
which case he would be 
formally received as an 
upastn. It was expected, 
however, that he would leave 
after a few months and help 
Grandmother and my aunts 
with looking after the paddy 
and the gardens A train 
of accidents upset all these 
schemes 

When my father was about 
fourteen he was already 
among the oldest boys in the 
kyaimg; his learning was 



high and his conduct exemplary The monks gave him 
the task of guarding the meat-safe where all the stores 
of sweetmeats given to the monastery were kept, as well 
as dehcious titbits like the roe of ngathalauk fish, and 
the nch red oil of the heads of lobsters, which were 
kept over for the meals of the monks on following days 
These wire-netted cupboards are called “cat-houses” in 
Burmese, because they are meant to guard the food 
from depredations of cats, and they serve the purpose 
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very well, but they could never guard against the 
appetites of little boys , for my father, even as I knew 
liim m later years, loved people to eat good things and 
would always soften and allow his companions to have 
a bit just here and theAi He was often scolded for it, 
bnt was so well behaved otherwise that the post was 
not taken from him Jnst at this tune, however, a 
supervising monk with very deaded ideas of disapline 
was given charge of the boys, all the faults of dis- 
obedience, telling of falsehood, running off to the 
village at forbidden hours and such like were stored up 
till the end of the mouth Then, on punishment day, 
the monk would gather a pde of sticks beside him and 
all the boys with faults in a row before him, and go 
through beating them one stick to one boy until it 
broke One month my father was mcluded m this row 
because the inroads on the meat safe stores had 
increased m spite of constant warnings Bemg a big 
boy he was left to the end of the tow, and could watch 
the zealous monk methodically working through the 
boys and the sticks What we know of my father and 
physical pam is that my mother was once scolded very 
severely the only time in her life that she beat any of 
ns, and that he himself, when about to take nasty 
medicine or a vacanation, vronld go through a senes of 
shivenngs and comical protests some of which I am 
sure were quite genuine My poor father then watched 
the pde of sticks dumnislung, and when there were but 
three sticks left and three TOys between him and the 
untiring monk he suddenly took to his heels and fled 
right out of the monastery grounds, down the pagoda 
hill and down to the creek He did not dare to go home 
because grandmother would have sent him back for a 
double heating, so he hitched up his Icmgyt tied his 
shirt round his head and swam across the stream 
One of the hnts on the other bank belonged to a 
woman who had always been very fond of him becanse 
she beheved him to be a reincamahon of her brother 
who had died in childhood Burmese Buddhists believe 
that one goes through many existences on this earth. 
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and sometimes children are born who have not yet 
forgotten their previous existence by the time they can 
talk, they adopt habits uncannily like those of the 
departed member who, the fond and grieving relatives 
hope, has returned to them in the guise of this new 
child, they say “my bed”, “my clothes” to the 
possessions of the dead person, especially if eggs are 
not included in their diet, the belief being that eggs 
cause them to forget When we were ver3^ young, the 
fame of a wonder child, who could recite the most 
learned religious passages untaught, spread through- 
out Burma, and my parents travelled to hear him, he 
had been a monk in his past existence and could 
remember 

My father’s case was no outstanding one like this; 
he had just resembled the lady’s brother in looks and 
gesture, and a few childish utterances helped out by 
her belief had endeared my father to her as having been 
wiiisa (come in and inhabited) by her brother The 
good and fond lady received the boy with open arms, 
agreed that he was getting too old for the monastery, 
and promised to go over and plead with mj^^ grand- 
mother to take him out now and hasten his initiation 
ceremony into the priesthood This was achieved and 
m3’' father went back to his mother’s house and pre- 
pared for the shmhyu as the ceremony was called 

The manner of his exit from the monastery, however, 
had made him restless During the short period he 
was free, he could go where he willed, and in this way 
he often met traders who came and went between Ye and 
Tavoy, a seaport town about a hundred miles away, to 
which passenger and cargo ships from Moulmein made 
regular trips One day he was at the house on the 
opposite bank when a boy he used to know as a toddler 
returned from Tavoy after a trip to Moulmein This 
boy could speak a few words of Bnglish Moreover, he 
wore his hair in a boh-sa-dauk (a Westerner’s crop) and 
seemed to think my father a jungle boy. All the rest- 
lessness in my father flowed over then, because up to 
now he had always felt himself clever and ahead of 
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other boys He worried Grandmother to let him go to 
Monlmem and leam English, and get a job with the 
government which would bnng them hundreds of 
rupees each month Other famihes who considered 
that Grandmother had clever sons agreed that this 
would be a good idea , though none of them had been 
to Moulmein and Father was stiU a boy, it would not be 
so daring an adventure as it sounded, because there 
were some among onr relations in the village who 
had Anglo-Burman connections in Moulmein These 
would put mj father in school and looh after him 

So after Ins slnnbyu and bis spell in the monastery, 
my father set off by bnlloch cart to Tavoy to catch a 
sailing boat of trader fnends who, in their sailing ships 
called katlu, ventured as far as the Nicobar Islands and 
could sail to Moulmein in about seven days His head 
was now cropped, and my grandmother had put a mby 
nng on his finger, he was sixteen years old, which was 
a very late age to start English schooling and pass it m 
time to get a good avil semce job, but everyone at 
home thought he would do it easily for he had been the 
brightest boy in the monastery school 

• • * • 

Moulmein, Maul la Mjming to ns is a fair and 
prosperous city It is fair m its descent from the 
hills behind in three successive parallel mam streets, 
to the wide Moulmein River where sea going ships 
can sail m, and an island rich m legend lies darh 
and green m the sunht water It had prospered since 
It was made the mihtaiy headquarters of Tenassenm 
in the British annexation of IBm until, in about 1900, 
it had over 60,000 inhabitants and a busy nee and teak 
export trade Monlmem is fair also because the ndges 
behind are crowned with pagodas and the hdls and 
nvers contain waterfalls and caves, but to me it is 
particularly fair, like a queen city that ndes athwart 
her domain, because my father and mv mother came 
from the two ends of the natnral sphere of Moul- 
mein s mflnence Ye and Thaton, each from about 
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100 miles away, each sent by the family as an adven- 
turous expenment, to meet and contract an under- 
standing in Moulmem 

My maternal great-grandfather was a Talaing 
general, and when I look around at my mother’s family 
I cannot think anything else, for they are all most 
robust, alive and resurgent, whether I take the 
members who have chosen mdustiy and renown, or 
those others who have concentrated on hard living and 
the enjoyment of the pleasures of life, they all seem so 
ebullient, so much Lower Burman and not of the court 
of Mandalay 

My grandfather was a pleader by profession, but by 
reputation much more — he was a classical scholar, 
famed for his fiery temper, his forthrightness and for 
the stern discipline he imposed on all his children, 
grandchildren, dependents and anyone else who was 
given into his charge He was also known for sudden 
progressive and even radical courses of action while 
expressing most reactionary views M}^ mother says 
he was a great man My aunts loved to tell of his 
mental prowess, of how he never learnt English, never 
spoke it, but always as he did his pleading in court he 
could understand everything that was said around him 
in English, my mother told us of how beautiful he 
looked on a horse, and when he was pla 3 ung chmlon, 
which IS a light cane ball to be kept in the air by tossing 
with legs, shoulders or any part of one’s body that 
agihty can devise, his short strong body, bare except 
for the longyi tucked about his loins, with tattoo marks 
in a blue-ringed pattern from waist to knee, and his 
long thick hair in a knot on the crown of his head, all 
looked more fair, more manly than the cropped hair, 
the shoes and socks and collars of the present punier 
generation 

Grandfather started his family in a village just out- 
side Moulmem, but a fire burnt down the house when 
my mother was still very young, and he decided to 
bring his family to Thaton and set up a practice there 
He chose a site outside the town proper It was then 
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5 um)tmded by muddy fields and, knowing Thaton at 
present with its 220 inches of nun n year, I can 
sympathize with my aunt Kyi Kvi Lon, who is said to 
have rolled herself on the ground with rage at beholding 
such a prospect 

The house which Grandfather built shll stands today 
There are not many houses left m Burma \;hich reflect 
so well the type of comfort which a well to-do family 
provided for m those days, or which have been built 
with so much regard to the customs of daily life and 
occasional festivities and so little regard for appear 
ance Grandfather enclosed about three acres, big 
enough to have a road run through the garden for the 
general public to use at certain hours of the day He 
sunk two wells, planted mango trees of the dasu may 
(forgotten trees) vanetj for which Moulmein is famous, 
so dehdous that a woman forgot her tresses m the 
ecstasy of its taste The house always struck me most 
as having no face , its shape follow^ the dispersal of 
its vanous functional units, and each unit was placed 
on different levels from the ground according to the 
nobility or ignobihty of the function that was to be 
assignee to it 

One of the wells was opOTed to the public use of the 
village as a good deed The steps up were to washing 
platforms where Grandfather and the men of the family 
took their baths and clothes were washed by the women 
of the house From here three steps went up to a 
store room and a long gallery which was mostly 
window and balustrade on one side Here the family 
ate its meals and my aunts sat smolang their cheroots 
in the evening breeze Three steps continned the 
verandah still higher to where the washing-faces water 
pots and drinking water pots were kept, and where 
morning ablutions were performed on to the water 
lovmg petn (arum) bushes below Right at the head 
of the verandah was a study room From this high, 
verandah two big steps went up mto the mam part of 
the house which was two-stoned, and which contained 
the altar at the head, on the east side This was the 
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body proper of tlie house, but a modem visitor would 
see no pleasant rooms here, for it was built for 
communal living and for grandeur of space on festival 
da^^s Theie was one room for Grandfather, and a 
movable screen formed a bedroom for my aunts, but 
the rest was a big noble open hall with round pillars of 
solid teak, twelve inches in diameter Then from the 
back, other steps again led down to a part lower in 
function A broad verandah contained at one end the 
birth chamber where the grandchildren were to be bora, 
at the other the powdering or dressing room for my 
aunts This verandah was definitely a female part of 
the house and nothing was under it except the stables 
Under the main part of the house was a big hall where 
Grandfather received his clients and, later on, my 
uncles and mother held a school for the children from 
the neighbourhood From the women’s verandah a 
flight of steps led down to a big and airy kitchen with 
shady trees on one side and a vegetable garden on the 
other Behind the kitchen were the latrines and a httle 
bathroom for my aunts to bathe in private vdien they 
desired, with the water brought across from the other 
well 

The house throughout was of the finest teak In the 
main part the floor boards were a foot wide and shining 
with the polishing of grandchildren’s exercise The 
windows had stout iron bars against the dacoits for 
which Thaton was famous even in my day, the door- 
ways from the verandahs had big folding doors, of six 
leaves, each doorway about eight feet wide and ten feet 
high, in memory of a nobler, bigger generation of 
Burmans, with three stout beams barricading it into 
position The staircase closed with a trap-door of solid 
teak 

This great household was run without any servants 
as we know them today Grandfather brought up an 
Indian youth who was called Apana, in the way that a 
Welshman is thought of as Jones by Bnglish people, 
because my grandfather and some of m57' aunts refused 
to pronounce a true Indian name correctly Apana 
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looted after the horse for the carnage and earned water 
from the well As grandchildren were bom, they were 
sent back to be disciplined and educated after spending 
the first few years with their own parents No children 
would have dared to withhold their offspring from the 
benefits of Grandfather’s influence, until my father 
dared There were ten members in my mother’s 
family but the first five uncles and aunts are only 
legendary figures to me, for my mother was among the 
youngest and mamed late by Burmese standards, and 
my dder first cousins were of the age of uncles and 
annts to us There were ten of these cousins, bom of 
three different famihes, sent back to Grandfather by 
the time the house reached its fullest and most 
pleasantly regulated stage 

• * • • 

In the early morning before dawn my annts would 
get up and cook the nee, to offer it at the altar with 
sbeed fruits, and say their prayers They cooked the 
morning mt^ after this, with foods from the garden 
and from hawkers, women who came around with cane 
trays of fish poultry and vegetables on their heads 
The meal was cooked by the time the procession of 
monks came through the road running across the 
garden, the vanous dishes were put mto little bowls 
placed either m the monk’s bowl or on the tray earned 
by two scholars behmd One of my aunts then rolled 
a low round table out of the store room into the long 
verandah, laid a mat beside it and served Grandfather’s 
meal In the meantime, another aunt saw to the 
children’s preparations for school She sat in the open / 
doorway leading to the washing platform with a comb 
and a bottle of coconut oil beside her, and the children 
came up to her one by one Both girl and boy 
cousms had their hair done in the same way as my 
father s was when he went to the monastery My aunt 
oiled each bead, combed the long tresses out and 
knotted them, m front of the little girls’ knots she 
ptnek a small arched ivory comb and on festival days 
she arranged a circle of flowers in its place Then the 
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cousins laced each other down the steps and splashed 
and bathed at the well, the oldei ones drawing water 
for the jwinger Up fiom their baths thc3’’ put on 
clean school clothes, and sat aiound the low table after 
Grandfathei had finished his meal All the dishes 
were laid out for the older children to seiwe thcniselves, 
but the 3’’ounger ones had their plates heaped with 

portions of cver\fthing After 
eating, each child ran w’ith his 
plate out to the washing plat- 
form and put it in a wooden tub 
icad^v for u ashing, w'ashcd his 
fingers and lips and came back 
to dr\’' them on the common 
napkin. Tlie}^ were not en- 
couraged to drink water dunng 
the meal, the^^ went up to the 
liigh verandah after it, where 
the w^ater pot was on a stand, 
with a ladle hanging from it — 
a smoothened coconut shell with 
a handle stuck through a hole 
in it On the table beside it 
were the drinking mugs, of 
lacquer, smooth silver and 
canned silverwork 

With the children gone to 
school, m}'- aunts did all the 
household tasks, changed the 
water and flowers on the altar, 
w'ashed clothes, rolled cheroots, 
pickled and preseiw’^ed fruits and 
vegetables in dozens of big jars 
When cousins returned the}’’ w’ere given an earl}’’ 
dinner and sent dowm to play in the garden. My 
grandfather would go down and sit there and have one 
after another come to him to learn the scriptures 
When it grew dark they came up and the elder ones 
read their lessons , the younger ones played at polish- 
ing the shining teak floor At about seven-thirty they 
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were taken into the altar room to shout their prayers 
aloud 

These accounts of the childhood of all my elder 
cousins sounded most stem and dtsaphned when told 
us m our own pampered childhood by my gentle 
mother , she was with them at that time, still unmarried, 
the youngest and fairest daughter and the apple of 
Grandfathers eye, to my cousins not a disaplimng 
aunt but someone very near their own age, to her elder 
sisters a sweet voung girl who was ^oing to receive 
more book education than a domestic training like 
their's When I see my grown up cousins, however, I 
cannot imagme any routine which their lively nunds 
did not animate their characters all bear a consistent 
stamp of push and cheerfulness and, far from their 
regimented years robbing them of anything, they have 
gamed a land of education which is rare in these days 
Would that mv father had not held such deaded views 
on his nght to indulge his children as he wished and 
had sent ns for ch^tisement and learning in our 
rebgious teaching 

My grandfather at this 
tune must have known a 
deep felicity of spint as 
he sat in his garden in 
the evenm^ Seated on 
his broad and stout 
chair with a betel bos 
and spittoon on one side 
of him, and his favourite 
and most learned grand 
child, my cousin Lu Pe 
now Supermtendent of 
Archaeology, readmg the 
scriptures to him, he 
could sit m the shadow 
of his sobd teak house, 
with a row of mango trees before him, the towns 
people using his well of clean good water and the road 
through his garden which was open at the hottest hours 
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of the day for all wayfarers and sellers to find a short 
and shady route across, his garden with flowers for 
altar and vegetables for kitchen, and stray trees which 
are an asset in an3^ garden — ^the gwe tree whose fniits 
were sweeter and larger than the ordinary, the dandalun 
with pods to curiy and leaves for soup, the ywetyo with 
its leprous looking fruit which are for the connoisseur 
and to be eaten as a cure for coughs How blessed for 
my grandfather at the end of his days to have attained 
such peaceful comfort and to feel that he had passed on 
religion, literature, discipline of mind and body to the 
generation of his grandchildien. 

To dwell in a pleasant spot, to have done good deeds 

in former births, 

To have set oneself in the right path, — this is the 

greatest blessing 

Much learning and much science, and a discipline well 

learned, 

Yea, and a pleasant utterance, — ^this the greatest 

blessing 

(From the Mingala-thot-pyo * Song of Blessing) 
The drawings are by E G N Kinch 


Stephen Stafford 


THE CRITCHLEYS 

I N THE CRITCHLEY fanuly there were the father 
and mother and three crippled sons five m all 
The father and mother bore no outward affliction 
such as had affected their sons from birth They were 
normally healthy human beings and followed ordinary 
occupations Mrs' Cntchley was a weaver m a textile 
factory, Mr Cntchley a coal miner 
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Mrs CntcUey was of small stature and her husband 
of average build She was short sighted too, and 
believing in the Victonan aid to-cure bad eyes had had 
her ears dnlled through the lobes from which dangled 
a pair of small, reput& to be gold, eamngs In spite 
of this she squinted badly, screwing up her eyes as she 
walked ont in the street, and even in tlie house she had 
to take the alarm clock off the shelf to see the time of 
day Although she occasionallv wore eyt glasses of a 
nmless kmd when at work about her weaving, she used 
a sixpenny magnifying glass to look for slubs or 
broken shoits and probably impaired her eyes more m 
domg so At fifty she looked a little old wizened 
woman 

Their domestic life had moved along as comfortably 
as circumstances permitted It was said by the 
neighbours that Tommy Cntchley, the father, was as 
qmet as an old sheep and wouldn t hurt a thing It is 
true that the parents behaviour revealed no outward 
indication of any inward sorrow or frustration as they 
begot and reared their afflicted offspnng and there 
was ever a strange resigned humility about their 
bearmg which, on first observing, saddened and then 
brightened one like sunshine breaking through cloud 
on a grey October day 

Bear, their first bom, had grown up to manhood 
with chrome afflictions He was subject to fits He 
bad a tremendous head, the largest head ever to have 
been seen in the neighbourhood His little piggy eyes 
were set far back breath a massive bulgmg forehead 
devoid of eye brows and his hair straggled thinly, 
streakily just to the edge of the bulge hS arms were 
twisted and an accident in falling with a bottle durmg 
one of his fits added further affliction to his left hand, 
the broken bottle severing the giuders at the wnst and 
robbing bim of the use of his fingers His legs were 
twisted and his knees rubbfti at every step, wearing 
the trousers on the inside of the knees which invariably 
sported crude patches of coarser materials — or holes 

David and Richard were somewhat similarly afflicted 
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about tbeir legs, but they had the use of their arms 
and David particularly was firmer in step and his arms 
were strong, set upon broad shoulders In contrast to 
his two brothers he was a dark hairy creature with 
bushy eyebrows beetling over his inky eyes, alive with 
a light that was absent in Richaid’s and Ecar’s but 
seeming to have inherited his mother’s squint 

jRichard still wore shorts and ,his twisted legs were 
always visible He looked much tidier in dress because 
he had no trouser knees to wear out, though owing to 
his large head there was always something comic about 
Iiim in the way his cap sort of hung on the crown of his 
head, leaving a forehead of alabaster protruding, bare 
and unadorned except for his thin straggly hair, that 
like Ecai ’s jUst fretted the edge of the bulge He had 
weak bowels too, and on several occasions had been sent 
home from school in a distressing condition. 

The impression one got on passing the Cntchley 
household was of an open door that revealed a mass of 
dirty pots and dishes upon a crowded table, a pair of 
old pit moleskins hanging upon a staple in the wall 
aside the doorv^ay , a piece of fallow earth intended by 
the architect for a small garden which seemed to be 
used by all the dogs in the neighbourhood to deposit 
excrement , two boxes set upon small heavy iron wheels 
with pieces of floor-boarding nailed to the sides for 
handshafts, and piobably the residue of broken boxes 
chopped up for firewood These box barrows and the 
residue of wood choppings were significant — ^they were 
the symbol of Ecar’s business, especiallj’- the barrows 
m which he hawked his neat little bundles of firewood 
Mrs Cntchley, on Ecar’s behalf, had a standmg 
order on compassionate grounds with a local C W S 
store for half a dozen large wood boxes It was David 
and Richard who chopped the boxes into small chips 
and made up neat httle bundles of firewood which Ecar 
sold at two for three halfpence 

David, as I said, had strong arms set upon broad 
shoulders and in spite of his afllicted legs his father had 
managed to persuade the manager of the coal nune at 
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which he worked to give his son, David, a 30b David, 
therefore, worked down the mine and nsually arrived 
home about half past two each day, somebmes with his 
father, but most fames he was to be seen faying to keep 
pace with a gang of pit lads, his bottle slung deep m 
his inside pocket and paddling away with his arms and 
legs m a queer and arresting propelhng mobon The 
large head with the coal black face set upon a mis- 
shapen body that spread out at qneer angles, was 
crowned by a huge pit cap that only inst hung on to 
the back of his head giving David a tragi-comic 
appearance, pathetic to any passing observer 

On Fridays when he arrived home he would put the 
final touches to Ecar’s barrows, oilmg the wheels and 
packing the bundles of firewood neatly into the barrows 
He would have the barrows ready for four o'clock, the 
fame Richard came home from school Ecar and Richard 
then set oat together with a barrow each, Ecar con- 
triving with his twisted arms to let the weight of the 
shaft rest m his left hand whilst he got the barrow m 
motion with his right hand with which he was able to 
gnp the handshaft When he got the barrow in motion 
it was little trouble to him to keep it gomg on level- 
ground and he managed remarkably well 

Perhaps it was this impression of utter resignation- 
that seemed to drape the Cntchley household in poverty, 
though the father spent many a night at his Working 
Man s Club, and a Woodbme agarette stuck m the 
comer of his mouth was as characteristic of him as a 
cigar of Winston Churchill or a pipe of Baldwin Ecar 
and Richard had always money for the cin ema , gomg 
regularly to each change of programme at the two local 
cinemas which put on two separate shows each week 
The mother too was an ardent picture fan Thus from 
day to dav the life of the family moved along comfort- 
ably, dreary and unexafang except for David 
David was fascinated with his skill in carving He 
spent his leisure fame fashionmg things from wood He 
carved a pit bogie and a pit pony and set them together 
m harness His carvmg was plam and simple at first. 
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but gradually more intiicate things grew from his 
knife Then^he found he could produce more satisfying 
things by using a chisel and he went on to acquire a 
useful set of carving too^® carvings became his 

^treasures and he took special pride in a piece of work 
he had carved out of a t)lock of wood It was a 
Scene of miners at work hewing coal The whole was 
achieved by subtle sugges^io^i and inference rather than 
by carving out clear-cut figures of men, yet the men 
were there, stiaming, hewing at the seam He’d 
animated the wood with and muscle and action, 
giving to his work a vita^fi^Y born of himself His joy 
was the joy of his art, of Ps creations and he loved every 
one of them, ha^ung giveU of his best 

One day, the dreary cduifortable life of the rest of the 
family was upset by run^curs of a robbery Some boys 
had broken into a little wooden shop, emptying the 
till of petty cash and taking cigarettes and sweets 
Richard’s name was meUtioned and his parents asked 
him if what they had he^rd was true Richard denied 
the allegations, but latef that day two policemen called 
on the Cntchleys and asked to see Richard David 
answered the door and the policemen Richard was 
at school The policeme^ said they’d wait as it was only 
a little short of half an to four o’clock, the time 
the school closed for th^ ^ay Mr Cntchley came to 
the door and enquired the policemen what it was all 
about One of them said they just wanted to ask 
Richard a few question? and that there was nothmg for 
him to worry about Cntchley said, “Come in 

then, no good ’anging ^baht the street 

When Richard came hobbling in, his face blanched 
at the sight of the unifd^ms He hesitated and stopped 
in the doorway undecic^^^ ’^^fiat to do, whether to turn 
and run for it or sink through the floor Both alter- 
' natives were equally lUdiculous and impossible as he 
couldn’t run (look at his legs) and he was no magician 
to make the floor opefl and swallow him His father 
decided for him “Cc/uie ’ere, Richard Wliat’s tha’ 
been up to na’, eh>’’ 'I'hen turning to the policemen 
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he said, “ ’E told us ’e’s nothing to do wi’ it — if it’s 
that robberv yer’ve come abaht " 

"Well, that’s what we want to know,” assured one 
of the pohcemen He seemed to be m charge of 
the mqmry and continued “All we want to know, 
Richard, he said, speaking very amiably and good 
naturedly for a pohceman Richard thought, “is 
where were you at ten a’clock Tuesday night — the 
mght that Ifrs Thomycraft’s shop was broken into 
by some boys?’ 

“Ah went to the pictures,” said Richard 
haltmgly 

“You went to the pictures, eh, Richard 1” repeated 
the pohceman Richard nodded and mumbled, “Yes” 
He was feeling veiy gmlty under the eye of tins clean 
mce, uniformed man m blue that asked questions m 
such a nice soothing sympathetic voice — but the voice 
seemed ever so powerful, so overpowermg m its sootlung 
searching sympathetic tones 

“You went to the pictures Tuesday mght,’*- the 
voice (Jmtiuned as he jotted down notes ‘Won were 
nowhere near the shop then ? ’ 

“No, I wasn’t,” said Richard shakmg his head and 
feehug very hot 

‘Who did you go to the pictures with ? ’ contmued 
the voice memorable 

“Miself — went on mi own ” He spoke sharply, 
nervously Why didn’t the man speak harshly like his 
teachers ? He would feel much better telling hes to 
him then But no the voice was kmdly, searclung 
irresistible 

“Where did you go Monday night, Richard ?” 

Richard brightened under thi? question Monday 
had nothmg at all to do with the httle wooden shop He 
could answer the men truthfully “'The pictures ” said 
Richard, with alacnty 

“You went to the pictures Monday mght, eh, as well I 
You’re a proper picture fan, Richard I suppose you 
went to the pictures on Wednesday night too eh ? Did 
you Richaid?’ 
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“Yes,” answeied Richard 

“Ah’” exclaimed the policeman and continued 
“You went' to the pictures Monday night, Tuesday 
night and Wednesday night Suiely you don’t go to 
see a picture twice — or do you, Richard, eh?” The 
voice seemed again to crowd in on him with its 
kindness and he didn’t know what to say or do Then 
-the voice suddenly switched from quer^^ to statement 
“Mrs Thornycraft says she saw you playing round 
her shop just before she locked up on Tuesday night 
You were playing at guessings and pointing to boxes of 
sweets and advertisements A boy called Harper 
Jackson was with you.” 

Richard looked from the policeman to his father, to 
David and Bear All eyes were on him He began to 
blubber and fell down on the hearthrug, rubbing his 
eyes with his fists almost like a baby 

The policeman waited for the blubbering to subside 
The father said, “It’s no good tha’ cr3ung if tha’s done 
it Tha’ might as well own up na’ Get up sitlier, 
get up > ” His father got the strap and lifted Richard 
bodily to his feet by the scruff of his neck He raised 
the strap 

“Stop that, Mr Critchley, we’ll attend to Richard,” 
said the policeman. 

Mr Critchley lowered the strap “Ah’ve a good 
mind to lay it abaht thy ribs,” he said, “bringing 
disgrace upon us like this ” 

“Let him be, Mr Critchley,” said the policeman 

Mr Critchley said, “What \vill his mother think, 
when she comes home?” 

The policeman ignored this remark and turned his 
attention once again to Richard. 

“Now Richard, just tell me what happened that 
night after Mrs Thorn3’^craft locked up her shop ” 
The voice was kindly and compelling' Richard felt he 
wanted to tell the truth, to make a clean breast of the 
whole thing and get it over Anything was better than 
this — ^this eternal questioning — this lying 

“We got in by the little window at the back ” 
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“What did you take?” 

“Six and sixpence — it was in a drawer ” 

“And what else?” 

‘Some cigarettes and some chocolate ” 

“Who was with you — anybody?” 

“Yes, Harper Jackson ” 

The evidence was collected and the policemen 
buttoned up Richard thought that the worst was over 
until the voice said, “Well Richard I think you^d 
better come along with us 

“Nol” blubbered Richard, “Ah don^t want to go 
Ah want to stay at home * 

Richard s waHing was of no use , he had to go 
David who had been very quiet throughout, went up to 
Richard and said “Don t be a cry baby, Richard — 
yer’U come home again Ah’U help Ecar with the chip 
round Be a good lad, and they won’t keep yer long 
Take this pony and bogie — yer ve alius wanted it 
*E can take it with him can’t *e, constable?” The 
pohceman nodded Richard took the pony and bogie 
hugging it to his breast David picked up his cap 
which bad been lying on the hearth and gave it to him 
The policemen were standing waitmg They looked too 
big for the house They seemed to fill it Little 
Richard hobbled between them and out they went 
Ecar broke the silence of the house Though well in 
his twenties his mmd was as simple as a child’s and he 
said ‘ What will they do with 'im father?” 

‘ AJi don t know ” his father said then added, 
“they might send him to a Reformatory ’ 

“What 3 that?” said Ecar 
“Aw I Shut up, ’ said his father irritably 
The news reached the ears of Mrs Cntchlev at work 
She left immediately and came home She humed to 
the pohce station, but she could do nothing and after 
seemg Richard returned home The boys court was 
held and Ridiard and his friend were found guilty and 
sent away to a Reformatory School for two years 
David kept true to his promise Every Friday night 
and Saturday afternoon he went with Bern’ on the round 
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jogging along in between the shafts of one of the 
barrows He was a great help to Bear and saved him 
much embarrassment and ragging from small boys 
playing around the streets 

David’s life was full He never seemed to tire and 
Bear’s firewood business seemed to increase under his 
guidance and help. His carving also developed. He 
never neglected his carving because it gave him deep 
fundamental joy There was no joy to him like that 
of seeing his creations mature under his hand His 
carvings were him — he, himself at his highest and 
best and all he wanted to be He was reaching out, 
projecting himself far beyond the reaches of his 
imgainly body, living with things beautiful, aesthetic 
— his world. 

Bear’s fits began to take a turn for the worse and he 
did silly things He took things out of the house and 
sold them One day he took one of David’s carvings 
It was a carving of Moses coming down the mountain, 
the moment when the music of the idolaters reaches his 
ears and the Tablets are raised above his head to smash 
them down Bear was hurrying along with the carving 
when a fit came over him and lie fell \niolently on his 
head, cannoning against the edge of a doorstep The 
fall was fatal Bear died without recovering conscious- 
ness Many of the neighbouimg folks said, "It’s a 
good job he’s gone sudden-like without lingering ’’ 

Richard was allowed leave from the Reformatory and 
Bear was buried in the customar}'- style, the Cntchleys 
managing three coaches to follow the hearse and some 
black for each member of the famil37^, out of the 
insurance 

With Bear out of the way and Richard still under- 
going reform, David started to organize himself He 
built a hut on the Hollow Tops near by, where most of 
the local miners had built poultry pens and some had 
allotments He took the barrows and left them by the 
hut He turned over the soil in the little plot attached 
to their house and planted flowers His work became 
infectious and his mother set to work inside the house 
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Old curtains disappeared and fresh, clean ones took their 
place The table shed its dirty pots and pans The 
father appeared to straighten as he walked out, shedding 
completely the sheepy shoddy slouch that had always 
characterized him He along with David actjuired more 
land around the hut and cabbages, cauhflowers, beans, 
potatoes, radishes and other vegetables began to grow 
on the once fallow land 

David gave faithfully a few hours each day to his 
carving The idea came to him to try and sell some of 
the smaller ones such as candle sticks, bowls and httle 
caricatures of folks He took a few of these carvings 
with him when he went round with the httle bundles of 
firewood which he now choppal and assembled m the 
hut Several of his customers bought out of pity for the 
family, but soon friends of these people were asking 
where they had purchased such exquisite pieces of 
carving 

David’s fame spread around and after a few weeks of 
hawking his canongs, orders began to pour in He 
worked hard and began to realize the potenbalities of 
his work By turning out small trinkets and things he 
could earn suffiaent money to leave the coal mine and 
thus allow himself time to experiment m his art as well 
as satisfy the commercial demands of the people around 

He was feeling happier than he’d ever felt m his life 
and the home of the Cntchleys reflected outwardly in 
flowers, cheerfulness and cleanliness, all David s mward 
feelings He had taken the sack-cloth and ashes from 
their home and dressed it in fine and beantifnl raiment 

Strange and untold things have happened m the past 
and whether it was the pony and bogie that David had 
given to Richard on his conviction that affected and 
inspired Richard to take up the work of his brother also, 
no one can tell But Richard returned from the 
Reformatory a changed bov with carvings he himself 
had carved 
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LES ADIEUX 

A utumn always disfigured the front of the house 
The plane trees were rust, tired and sick 
in the wind From any window the garden 
looked wretched — piled leaves, brittle flower-beds and, 
so untidy, newspaper entangled in the railings Such 
a messy time of the year Julie hated autumn She 
hated any goodbye 

The door closed She sensed every movement of her 
mother’s entrance, her soft tread, her bending to smell 
the yellow chrysanthemums, her sigh, charming and 
pretentious, vamty even in that 

“But Julie how nice ^ From Car3'-^’’ 

Julie clutched the curtain “Cary^ Yes, this 
morning, I think ’’ 

She moved from the window and sat down slowly on 
the ottoman drawn close to the fire 

“Very sweet of Cary,” said her mother 
“Oh I don’t know I suppose it is But ^ he’s so 

vague about everything, frightful really at times I 
shouldn’t think it’s altogether true to say he meant to 
send them It’s sweet of him, as you say I suppose 
he IS a darling Did Millard calP No"?’’ 

She stopped, thinking how prettily the aspidistra 
behind her mother’s head caught and held the jerky 
rhythm of the flames No vanity there, no farewells 
She looked down at her watch 

“It’s four — the afternoon’s gone now You know 
it’s mce of Millard to offer the money for the house, but 
he hasn’t been by the place for weeks Do you think I 
should phone — or would that be bad taste?’’ 

Her mother was looking haughtily at the embroidered 
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htipT] in her lap ‘ Just invite him down, my dear He 
must do something then But why not see him when 
you’re in town He wouldn t refuse you You know 
that Cary too would scarcely be a problem, your 
faaUty for avoiding him astonishes even me at times 
Millard, my dear, if you haven’t noticed, hkss you 
Why not make a day of it Phone, tell him you’re 
shoppmg in town and would he mind No need to 
mention the house, of course ” 

“But he’d suspect, wouldn’t he?” 

“Naturally But suspect is the wrong word Julie, 
I don’t think my calculations are wrong With every 
deference to Cary — a mce bov, charming — must say 
it’s qmte plain Millard offers better prospects You 
should see that, my dear And frankly if he doesn’t 
come to you, ^u must go to him “ 

Jnlie was silent The fire grew opaque glistened, 
swirled, threw out the lines of a hundred so distant 
shores, like the pebble m the pool or a meteor m a 
burning sea Was it ? 

She jerked her head m annoyance “Must Robbie 
thump that piano all day ? 

She caught her breath 
Her mother scarcely stirred 

‘He has an uncommon likmg for Beethoven, my 
dear, if that’s what yon mean ** The needle through 
the linen made her pause “Why not phone Millard 
now see him tomorrow and have him down for the 
week-end With von and the house settled, mv con- 
science will be better disposed towards Robert’s future 
Ring for Millie, my dear there s no coal in the 
scuttle ’’ Jnlie rose without a word ‘Robert must 
be made to see that music is not a profession It’s 
an amusement Your uncle Charles can get him mto 
Lewis’ Selling ladies’ hats is undignified, but it's 
fashionable And Robert has charm Any case 
Charles has hmted at a partnership if Robert shows 
promise My dear, bring the coffee table closer and 
put the flowers on the bureau Millie might as well 
bnng tea in here And perhaps it would be as well 
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to stop Robert repeating that piece for the hiindredth 
time No, let Millie tell bim ” 

Jnlie set the coffee-table donm and moved towards 
the window 

“Sit here, my dear, and let’s be quite clear about 
Millard ” 

Julie turned back to the fire, dreamily, and with the 
quick snatch of autumn through the window still before 
her eyes. 

Millard came In the avenue the leaves blew, 
matting themselves through the dry privets and heap- 
ing the rubbish of summer in the garden Julie felt 
the week-end had been a success Autumn could be 
looked down upon, just the passing to spring And the 
window was no longer cold, it radiated warmth Millard 
was near, hat in the hall, toothbrush in the bathroom. 
She was beginmng to know she wanted to love him 
Tomght when the curtains were across the window and 
something was sparkling on her throat and her mother 
was gilt in the chair and Millard was talking and she 
on the floor before the fire, then, just then, all sound 
would be unpassing, memorj^ buried, autumn gone. 
She knew it It was wonderful She could go on 
smiling, go on loving, higher always like an ascending 
spiral Tonight, when her mother was gilt in the 
chair Julie frowned, then trembled Did Millard 
know, did he see through it all Was the week-end a 
success because Millard was Millard and couldn’t be 
anything else? Was she just caught in a moment of 
deception"? The room was still, and stiller became the 
new tiredness she felt Millie was tellmg her some- 
thing She stared and nodded Her mother was 
writing in her room It was as though Millie had rung 
a bell clear and sharp She nodded again and hardly 
knew why Millard would be down soon 

He found Julie tidying her hair in the oval mirror 
tilted like a deep shade over the ivory clock She smiled 
at him through the glass and chided him for his dark„ 
sombre suit 

"You’re like an Archbishop ” 
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‘ Unbecoming?” 

* No, idiot I tbink I lil^e Archbishops Do you 
remember the one we saw when we met last, at Oxford, 
outside that gloomy little shop that sold antiques?” 

Millard was wnnUed over his pipe 

“No Much too long ago * He was sucking his 
pipe to life “Anyhow qiute sure I’ve never been 
interested m antiques m my hfe There was that queer 
wallpaper hanging behind the door in that little place 
m Wardour Street Yes,” his pipe was annoying 
him and the wind was droning on the panes, ‘T did 
go m there,” 

He stopped and looked up at the dark ceiling Juhe 
sat on the ottoman He seemed to be listening, awav 
across the gulf she was helpless to prevent from widen 
mg She wanted to speak, to break something 

“Wallpaper Funny thing to look for in Wardour 
Street ” 

His bottom lip seemed to protrude ^Les Adteikv 
he whispered 

Julie’s hands were m her lap, pressing her dress 
hotly against her legs She titter^ aloud 
YTiat did you say?’ 

“He s playing astomshmgly well Is that Robert ?” 
Julie looked at mm 'Robert?” 

Commg somewhere from the house was the flourish 
of a piano She had not noticed it before 
Robert Yes it must 

Millard flung up a finger The threads vanished as 
the music swdled It splashed and leaped and lost 
any surface He sat down gmgerly in an armchair 
And Julie felt dizrv She stood up and muttered an 
excuse about servants Millard did not answer, he 
merely raised his eyes and lowered them She closed 
the door and stood trembhng a little m the hall Why, 
she wished she could sensibly know It was just for 
that minute she felt so deeply lost She went upstairs, 
deaf to the music which gre w louder 

She returned feeling b^er, or plaad, or resigned 
She hardly knew She wonld be mce She wanted 
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Millard, that was all She opened the door and stood 
there holding it The room was empty, a shadowed 
canvas It was so still and the curtains were undrawn 
A chill struck her She jerked her head sharply. The 
music was faint, a slow movement of sound, like eddies 
through the sedge She closed the door Millard had 
not waited He was there, upstairs with Robert She 
sank into a chair Everything was so far distant, so 
out and unconnected Something stirred and she felt 
brave with dried tears Something gone, a farewell, 
there, more than one, all farewells The avenue she knew 
was bleak And the window cold The music stopped 


E, E, Goodman 


THREE POEMS 

BALUCHISTAN, NOVEMBER 1942 

S HAVE lived a year now m this country of contrasts 
And have seen the snow come twice upon the hills 
Today the trees, brown laced and clear. 

With the smoke blowing amongst them*, blue. 
Reminded me and hfted my heart, 

But I knew that beyond, hidden. 

No parkland threw its green and downy grass 
About the woodland, 

And no wet wind brought the still sweet smell 
And heavy laden breath 
Of dank ditches, 

Leaf laden, 

Clear water running 
Under 

Beyond those trees is the pink plain and grey hills, 
And sometimes the women come into the sun. 
Dazzling red. 

Contrast, that is all 
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For this land is hard, 

And knows no tall hrown and softly reaching pastures, 
With the cheese-cut clay of the ploughland. 

And the crows calling and wheeling into a 

yellowing sun 

For here there is a whiteness of hght 
And no dreaming fields below the woods 
Here there is an ache of bred seeing. 

And the waking man is met by the sun 

THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 

I F YOU have slept for 5fears in your English hed 
You will not know this , 

Yon will not know the ache of despe 
Which fills the bones of a man across the sea 
For the common people 
This kills the soul of man 
This is fortv years in the wilderness 
This IS the darkness where no growth comes 
And the stars sicken under the moon 
There is no trial for the soulless man 
Yet he is rohhed of his soul 
And left pondenng among his broken images 

THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD. 1944 

T here is no illusion , no dreams about us now 
We who have lived m boredom and isolabon 
In these waitmg years 
An isolabon so full of people 

That we could not have met and known each other 
As forsaken ones. 

Had we not grown used to their cries 
And they, forgetbng ns. 

Had sought salvabon in the brightly hghted 

laughter of their many months 
But we waited in the unrecognizmg mulbtude. 

Waited and sought these many dawns that passed 

ns by 



J. G, B, Vf^all^er 

THE PATTERN ON THE WAINSCOT 


I 

F ollow me and I will show you 
Something m the past or future, 
Which IS which I really cannot 
An3'’ longer sa3^ for certain 
Both are dark and both are lovel3’-, 

Both tell fortunes in a circus 
In between the drums and clowning 

I will show you how the hero 
Lay inside a lonety sunbeam 
By the cave where bears had reared him 
How an old blind centaur found him, 
Made his harp into a cradle. 

Taught him songs sung by his species 
In the mountains blinding sunlit 
Of the past or of the future 
Told him how himself was herald 
Of the humans at their coming; 

How the news came in the grey light 
In between the cloudy pillars 
Of the moonset and the sunrise . 

How the beasts rode out to meet them 
Far into the asphalt desert. 

And the trees bestrewed a pathway. 

I will show you how the hero 
Grew as \nvid as the sunshine. 

How for strength he was an oak-tree 
Yet his wondrous power resided 
Not on mass and coiling muscle 
But within his little finger 
When the summer’s silk was drying. 
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When the centnnr’s wind borne wisdom 
Drenched no more the upland fonnt-heads, 

On that day the hero saddled 
Up the snn horse he had broken, 

Lwked his last at grass and inountam 
'We shall meet' he told the centaur 
‘At the far end of the portage, 

When the draped moon ndes at anchor 
‘And the swans drum through the pmewoods ’ 

n 

So he started his long journey 
Through the conntry of the nunbows. 
Through the thundering cloud torrents 
Tdl again there was a silence 
And bdow the evening cloudscape, 

Like a new-cut water melon 
Veined and shimmering, green and vehet 
Arched between the equinoees 
Hose the planet of his fathers. 

Wider than a mountain sunnse, 

Tathoms deep below the surface 
Where the meteors played like dolphins, 
Turmng on slow wheels of mnsic 
Hose the dear world of his fathers 
Hut, as mght pronounced the shadows. 

Hosts of wmgs passed close above him 
And the sound of tears and laughter 
And he said 'This is a portent, 

‘Those were children in migration 
Dashed against the icy mountains 
Stony face of earth’s cold mother, 

‘How few wings will make the passage 
Midmght turned he heard the minutes 
Murmur on the rock eternal. 

Said ‘The ebb and flow xviU take me 
‘Where Time sucks his teeth in hunger ' 

But an arm stretched from the shadows 
Held his horse's wheaten forelock. 
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And a voice said ‘Dear my infant, 
‘Long forgotten of your brothers, 

‘I am blind with too much watching 
'Up the gold-hoof-prmted zodiac 
‘For the Prince who has no mansion ' 

And he said ‘Oh voice remembeied 
‘In the harp strings of my cradle . 
‘Once you promised me all mansions, 
‘All the world to hold in mortgage 
‘Who has been to town before you?’ 

And she answered ‘Dear my infant, 
‘Hope IS strength to mortal eyesight, 
‘None the less, there is a moment 
‘Underneath the arch’s keystone 
‘When the vivifier gathers 
‘Force to kill what he created 
‘Then the burning tunnel shortens 
‘Faster as it bums the brighter, 

‘Till the flesh is wax that gutters 
‘And we live alone with voices , 

‘Stars of time, as those of distance, 
‘Mustering in constellations 
‘Which we petrify with titles 
‘Of our hopes embalmed in star-dust 
‘This, my love, is all 5’'our mansion, 
‘This the pyramid that glitters 
‘On the nudmght’s jet Sahara 
‘This the past you must reconquer, 
‘Or, if you so will, the future ’ 

III 

Down he plunged into the chasms 
Where the rocks are monstrous ranges 
With the mould between and over, 

And he fought the sulphur-breathing 
Dragon in caves adamantine, 

Tasted of its burning life-blood 
And he understood the language 
Of the jewels perched in eyries 
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On tie rock falls and crevasses 
Topaz, emerald, and ruby, 

Diamond and humming sapphire — 
Nightingales that graved lus heanng 
With their sphntered mica voices, 
Flickenng in the rainbow valleys, 
Oscillating in shnll vaulting 

Then he hunted down the nightmare 
That had brought his home to rum, 
Bawk like stooped upon the vulture, 
Crushed the s^uid with flails of blubber 
All this vou utII see depicted 
When the firelight toms the pages, 

And you see the Sphinx in fancy 
Holding sleep between its forcpaws 
Underneath the question's hammer, 

Or m mortuanes and prisons 
Hear its teeth snap dead the future 
You will know what he accomplished 
For his brothers and thar children, 
Nameless yet, but unforgotten 
From his nchness, as a fountain, 
Torches marched through leagues arterial, 
Spilled on plains and rose in cities 
VtTiere his name was pealed on anvils, 
Anvils rocked in brazen steeples 

And be felt a sickness on him 
For the cold air and the pmewoods 
And he said Death is a turning 
'Of a sick man’s restless body 
From one orient to another 
T have given my bonghs for timber, 

And the bird has lost its shelter 
'Presently it will be flying * 

rv 

And he said ‘Life has a rhvthm 
‘To the simple ear confusing. 


8 
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‘Generations aie a cadence, 

‘And the rhythm falls in epochs 
‘I will be the vowel descending 
‘In a consonantal garment, 

‘Armour, priestly robes, or shoddy, 

‘In what guise the word obscuies me 
‘I am “A’\ the world’s beginning, 
‘Archer, aitisan, or artist, 

*^1 will prise apart your language — 
“Ivaughter, adoration, valour, 

‘‘Chanty, creation, fancy, 

“Stars and air and earth and water, 

‘I am “A”, cieation’s fiist-bom 

‘When I killed the Sphinx, the cold one, 
‘Even the dead cned out in torment, 
‘And the alive for pain were sleepless 
‘Yon who cannot yet forgive me, 

‘Pay the vasts of space my tribute, 

‘Stars and darkness locked in motion 
‘And the winds of time that harry 
‘Your cold skin of comprehension 
‘One last avatar I give yon — 

‘That Assent, your twin in birth-pains ’ 

And he said ‘The word has called me, 

‘In a breath fused all cross-currents, 
‘Hovers now above the lake-side, 

‘Fills the sails of my departure 
‘I who loved beyond all creatures 
‘Leave my loved ones to rejoice you, 
‘Nurse your children to the music 
‘Sung above your parents’ cradles ’ 

This and more is here recorded *' 

In among the clowns and drumming 
Toth the lovely ladies tell you 
How the hne runs through your Engers 
Which IS which I find confusing 
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VERBAL MUSIC IN TAGORE 

T FTR^ witchery of Tagore’s words m his original 
Bengali poems is known only to Bengalis The 
translation of a poem from one language to 
another is at best a poor affair It can never recap 
hire a fraction of the charm of the original Prose can 
be translated but not poetry Strangely enough how 
ever, in his own English translations, Tagore has re 
vealed a control and a power over this alien instrument 
which are nothing short of surprising The notes from 
this instrument sound at their best like the traditional 
music of Krishna’s Flute Fortunately Tagore while 
using a foreign medinm did not adopt foreign moulds, 
the conventional forms of English poetry The 
English prose poem, a form used with great effect by 
Wdt Wlntman Edward Carpenter, D H Lawrence 
and some other wnters, smt^ the spirit of Tagore's 
poetry better, and into this freer form he has cast his 
translations with exquisite effect 

To write a prose poem is as difficult as to write blank 
verse, though both must seem easy enough to the un 
mibated They lure with their apparent freedom and 
sunphatv, bnt the result may often be baldness and 
vacuity and positively bad prc«e and bad verse 

Tagore s pieces in English are m prose form but 
we have somehow tacitly agreed to call them poems 
And poems they are, not merely bv virtue or their 
romantic content bnt also because of their persistent 
rhythm which is inseparable from the thought of the 
poet I casually open GttanjaU (which by the way 
is not less romantic than it is spiritual) at the following 
passage 

Clotids I hdap apoa dofida | gnd it dArkena (Poem i8) 
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Apart from the picture the seven words paint, as 
with a few vigorous strokes of the brush, it must be 
admitted by the least trained ear that the rhythm of 
the line is remarkable On another page I find the 
following 

And give me the strength | to surrender my strength 1 to 
thy will with 16 ve (Poem 36) 

Taken out of their context these sentences are of 
course deprived of the charm that results from con- 
tinuity of thought and expression But my purpose, 
which 1 hope is clear enough, is to show what remark- 
able rhythm Tagore’s expression possesses 

I could go on multiplying instances of this sort The 
difficulty would not be of selection but of elimination 
The only other writer whom I know to be Tagore^s 
equal as a maker of the rhythmic phrase is the Irish 
dramatist, Simge 

But Tagore makes also what I might call wonderful 
vocal patterns in long passages which resemble the 
patterns that the feet of a deft dancer make on the 
smooth floor Here is a long sentence from the same 
book 

Edrly m the ddy it was whispered ] that we should s§il 
m a bdat | only th6u and I, 1 and n6ver a sohl in the world | 
know of this | our pAgnmage j to no country and to no Idnd 
(Poem 42) 

Here is another 

The shepherd boy drdwsed | and dre&med I m the shadow 
of the bteyan tree, 1 and I Idid myself d6wn j by the w^ter | 
and stretched my tired Ifmbs on the grSss (Poem 48) 

And above all • 

bet ^11 the strains of j6y } mingle in my last s6ng — the 
]6y that m£kes the e^rth flow 6ver m the riotous excess of 
the gr^ss, | the ]6y that s§ts the twin brdthers, 1 life and 
d^ath, I ddncmg over the wide w6rld, | the ]6y that sweeps 
m with the tempest, | shaking and waking all life with 
Idughter, | the j6y that sits still | with its t^ars on the 6pen 
red 16 tus of pdm, | and the ] 6 y that throws 6veryihmg it 
h6s I upon the ddst, ( and kndws not a w6rd (Poem 58) 
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Such are the long sentences of Tagore That he 
was for any length of tune apprentice m this art of 
writing m a foreign medium, nnd achieved such freedom 
of mampulation onl^ after great practice, it seems a 
little dimcnlt to believe, for even an adept would now 
and agam falter The question naturally suggests 
itself whether Tagore had a Tennysoman workshop m 
which he apphed the chisel of harmony to his first 
unhewn phizes I am mckned to think that he did 
not The outpounn^s of his heart appear so sponta 
neons, and his wntmgs from cover to cover so like 
one long symphony m sound of a most delicate texture 
that the magic could have been wrought only by a spirit 
steeped in poetry of which the very thought was 
rhythmic, and which involuntarily made use of mono- 
syllabic words with the mevitable result of suppleness 
The language of Tagore is very often metrical for 
yards together, and m such cases it is less prose than 
poetry even though lacking rhyme and a regular 
metncal design 

I have stressed the quality of persistent rhythm m 
Tagore’s prose poems ‘Verbal music” however is 
something more than this It can exist without rhythm 
or vocal patterns It is as the phrase implies, the 
music of words — even single words — ^which results 
from the long vowel and the repebtion of consonants 

Ame shme for thy bgbt is come and the glory of the 
Lord IS risen upon thee 

IS an example of glonons use of long Vowels, and m 
which before the grandeur of the *‘i’s*’ and ‘‘o’s’ , the 
1 s’ and ‘r’s”, whose contribution to the total effect 
IS not mconsiderable appear but like poor relations 
Let the reader look for these two sources of verbal 
music m the passages from Tagore quoted above 
and he will not fail to find them As an example, 
‘the shepherd boy drowsed and dreamed,” is not 
only compact of both but has the added charm of a 
vanabon 
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Such highly poetic language with its never-ending 
rhythm of phrase would ordinaril}^ cloy in the end 
Tagore’s does not What is it that saves it from being 
narcotic like Swinburne’s ? The answer is — ^the con- 
stant dignity of thought with which it is alive, the 
weirdness of the poet’s imagination that perpetually 
delights with rich and startling metaphor, and the in- 
finite variet3’' of vocal patterns referred to above 
I remember attending in Cambridge a lecture on 
“Rhythm in English Prose’’, during the course of 
which the learned lecturer (Mr TilWard) cited illustra- 
tive passages from some English authors After the 
lecture I went up to him and recited to him a poem of 
Tagore’s which I knew The poem was 

I run as a musk-deer runs in the shadow of the forest 
mad with his own perfume 

The night is the night of mid-lNIay, the breeze is the 
breeze of the south 

I lose my way and I wander, I seek what I cannot get, 
I get what I do not seek 

From my heart comes out and dances the image of my 
own desire 

The gleaming vision flits on 

I try to clasp it firmly, it eludes me and leads me astray 
I seek wdiat I cannot get, I get w^hat I do not seek 

The lecturer stood motionless wuth his e^'^es fixed on 
me as if he saw the musk-deer running hither and 
thither to the sound and movement of those words 
The next time he met the class he had The Gaidenei 
with him He read out the poem and declared that “for 
sheer rhythm’’ he had not read anything like it My 
own later judgment taught me that as a piece of 
rhythmical expression it w^as not of the highest order 
and decidedly less beautiful than man3^ other passages 
in Tagore But can there be a greater and franker 
tribute paid to the genius of one who achieved this in 
a foreign tongue"? 


Victor fCiCTTian 


BROCKLE 

1 AM AN AUTHOR WoMd you like to know 
what that means? No, you would like to know 
what It means to be a successful author I canT 
tell 3 ^u Still, I have seen a few of them In fact, 
I have talked to one of them quite lately 

In fact 1 drank whisky with him I doubt whether 
our conversation would have dowered much without this 
spnnklmg of the dust He was not an Indian — in fact 
he was Everard Brockle Alcohol levels and amalga- 
mates Our Indian avtbzation has grown bnttle for 
want of it 

The pomt is when you dnnk very seldom, a few 
drops make ytm see things differently We were alone 
together in a railway refreshment room and the bearer 
with his bottle threw a sort of magical rainbow cloak 
over ns We stood together under a huge mushroom, 
looking out at the weather 

I did, at least I suppose he talked from force of 
habit Or perhaps — he, after all was alone m a 
foreign country A foreipi country is a huge Hall of 
Mirrors He was alone with a bpsy Indian who would 
soon forget whatever he might understand 

As a matter of fact, though, I wrote it down next 
day in the tram There was nothing better to write 
about After all there is nothing to write about m 
India Yon must have a patch of hard earth to stand 
on while vou dig the next spadeful India is all swamp, 
nothing but swamp 

The old Russians were fond of meeting mysterious 
strangers m trams and gathering thear life stones 
The lighbng m thar carnages must have been feeble 
but thev had superhumanly sharp eyes, those old 
novelists At lea^, so they pretended Dostoievsky 
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■would have made something of this I suppose I could 
pretend to have peered into Brockle’s inmost soul But 
all I wrote down was what he said. 

After all, a character is like a table You know the 
table’s size, shape, colour, function, but about the 
iabU, the thing-m-itself, nothing At least, I don’t 
I am not a successful novelist I want to copy out 
what I put down about Brockle, instead of writing 
about myself, talking to myself 

However, just to explain it . I don’t remember now 
which station it was, some small place between Hahore 
and Calcutta where the train stopped for dinner , there 
was no dining-car I had had no food all day When 
J walked along the platform and came to the lighted 
refreshment-room, I went in, though I had not much 
money, and it was the First Class To go in there 
with an Intermediate Class ticket makes you feel very 
much like an unsuccessful author 
, There was no one else there for some reason I sat 
down in a comer, so as not to have the idle bearer 
stanng at me from all four sides at once The table- 
cloth was clean, for some reason, and knives and forks 
with a napkin between rermnded me of Bngland I had 
more money then, but that was not why I liked being 
in Bngland The point is that India looks so nice 
-from over there, a neat little shape on a map, only 
waiting for active young men to come home and giye it 
a new coat of paint When 5mu have been back home 
for a while you find out that the ship needs a new hull 
and new masts as well as new paint You have to 
sit down to get your second wind Most people never 
get it, especially unsuccessful authors 

I only put this in here because I was looking at the 
knives and forks and thinking about this, so as not 
to think about the bearer who was standing four feet 
away watching the soup going into my mouth as if 
he was sony for us both, though in fact it was the 
right soup m the right place, quite good enough for an 
unsuccessful author, — ^when Brockle came m 
^ It would be difficult for me to describe him He had 
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■on a light grey, very good suit His face was plump 
and pink, cspeaally when he tucked his chin into his 
-collar to eat His eyes were round, and slightly naive, 
different from the rest of his face Or they may hav c 
only seemed like that A human face is not made by 
the individual indeterminate ramd living behind it 
No single life is definite enough to give a face a definite 
■contonr It has been put together bv generations of 
ancestral minds and it tells nothing about an individual 
person There is no more point in describing faces 
than in giving long descnptions of scenery, except in 
order to be a successful novelist 

In any case, I only noticed graduallv, later on, what 
he looked like At first I only notic^ that after a 
careful survev of the room as though in search of com 
pany, or snakes perhaps, he sat down in the middle of 
the room nnder the strongest bulb 

There is something about an Englishman, even in 
warm weather, as if he had ice in all his pockets The 
Ice Age lingered too long in Britain and left its traces 
m the marrow of their bones In England you seldom 
notice It but here, where you see one of them among 
so man) of us, it is like a single grown up coming 
suddenlv among a set of noisy children Or a single 
child among grown ups it comes to the same thing 
Having finished my soup it was hardly possible for 
me not to look at him There was nothing else I could 
make the bearer think I was looking at The English 
man looked at his soup, but he seemed to be tired of it 
before long Then I saw him stare in my direction 
A moment later he called to the ‘waiter’ 

It IS natural to feel vaguely when a European turns 
his attention to tou, that a row is going to begin This 
prospect IS unpleasant to a man who is eating a First 
Class dinner under (morally speaking) false pretences 
1 glanced at the bearer’s face as he came forward I 
thought I read there a gleam of satisfaction We First 
Class travellers are inclmed to be rather hasty with 
these attendants To see us meeting our match 
occasionaUv is ns good as a Up to them I suppose 
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‘‘Waiter I” said the diner, “ask that gentleman if 
he would have any objection to my joining him at his 
table “ 

His words were evidently meant for me, he spoke 
quite loudly and I was sitting within three yards, while 
the bearer did not understand them at all but looked 
irresolutely towards me 

He should, I thought, have come and asked me 
himself Still, he did not look as if he had been in 
India for long, and it takes an Englishman at least ten 
years to learn enough to put such a complicated idea 
into Hindostani Also, the method he had adopted left 
me time to think and made it possible for me to refuse. 
I concluded that he meant to be polite 

The politeness of the English is more burdensome 
than their rudeness, when 3’-ou have got out of the habit 
of being used to it We hang garlands round a 
stranger’s neck, but they hang leaden chains A 
quarrel is simpler After all, we can all shout, even 
the least successful of us 

I stood up with some kind of smile and told the 
bearer to bring the European’s soup-plate to m}'’ table 
He was surprised, but did so The stranger followed 
him 

“Thank you so much,’’ he said, sitting down 
opposite me at my very small table, and putting his 
chair carefully into the right position “It’s so kind 
of you, really ” 

The word really received from his lips — ^they were 
plump and bountiful — at least five S3dlables The more 
well-educated an Englishman is, the fewer words he 
seems to know how to use, or to condescend to use, but 
he imparts to each of them a lavish intonation, as if 
running his hand over the back of a well-brushed prize 
dog It appears, especially when women speak, as if 
they have forgotten the meanings of the words the3^ 
use, and are occupied with them only as pure sound 

He went on with his soup, in the resplendent silence 
perfected by English soup-dnnkers They call it 
eating soup, to draw 3^our attention to the skill of the 
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performance I thought of asking the bearer for 
another plate and swallowing it as noisily as possible 
"Waiter! ’ he exclaimed suddenly, dropping his 
spoon The bearer was at his elbow instantly He 
expected a higher tip from this customer than from me 
‘Take this away, and congratulate the cook on an 
extraordinarv performance Brmg some whisky 
instead ” 

The bearer understood whisky, nothing else The 
remark, made m the same suave tones as before, ivas 
agam meant for me I began to think it was time for 
me to say something, but I was tired by the long da5 
in the inconceii ably overcrowded tram 

He looked up at me for the first time, and added 
"Whisky may do harm to onr morals, but I feel sure 
this soup would harm our livers, and it’s better to be 
an evd liver than to have one ’’ 

He did not emphasise the words be and Imve, as one 
would to make the pomt of a phrase clear to a dull 
hstener This struck me as a compliment which, more 
than the httle joke, made me smile , and this made me 
feel less dull 

I enqmred ‘Have you been travelling long?” 

He paused to rearrange his napkin This pause, 
before answering a simple question, is English It 
suggests, accordmg to yonr frame of mind, either that 
they deem the most trifling emery from you important 
enough to demand full consideration or that they are 
bored to death by yonr tedious importunity I 
ivondered, m the meantime whether he had joined me 
because he had mistaken me for one of those Rajahs 
whom the tounst expects to find at large in any comer 
of India 

After this intenal of close thought, or abstraction 
he returned 'Do you mean today — or m general?” 

This kmd of evasive rejoinder, which baffles the 
questioner by showing him that his question was really 
a compound or ambiguous one, impossible for a plain 
man to answer plainly and lures him further out from 
cover, IS also Enghsh In this case, it struck me as a 
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reproof aimed at my stupid response to liis adroit 
opening of the conveisation 

“I meant today ” 

“Really, I’ve been on this confounded tram so long 
that I’ve forgotten wheie I got on it and given up hope 
of ever getting off it ” 

If I had not spent seveial yc-uvs in England, this 
would have anno3'-ed me Our politeness consists in 
not evading questions, theiis in not asking questions 
Or if questions must be asked, we soften them by an 
oblique form of words, they b3’' an oblique tone of voice 

But he went on, without exacting a further advance 
on my part “As to — in general, that is in India, — 
two months, including about six weeks on this and 
other trains ’’ 

It occurred to me that there were more serious 
differences between us than modes of expression The 
brain gives off electric vibrations, and when you meet 
an Englishman — a stranger — in India, these vibiations 
arrange themselves in a protective and vei^’- complex 
pattern and become almost visible — to 3mu but perhaps 
not to him That is, when you are in that state of 
mind However, it is not my state of mind that I am 
putting down Besides, it also occurred to me while 
he was helping himself to potatoes from the bearer’s 
tray, that we weie together at a ver3'' small table A 
certain amount of blood has flowed m the last forty 
years, which has brought our races — individually — 
closer together Even at the worst, a corpse and a 
conqueior occupy the same plane 

“I’m so glad to have fallen in with someone and 
escaped a solitary dinner,” went on m3’' guest — as, in 
several senses, I was obliged to legard him “Do try 
some of these curious potatoes A poor ignorant 

tourist mustn’t neglect an3’' chance of picking up know- 
ledge, must he^” 

He had certainly not picked up much from me yet, 
but his irony, if there were any, nught be at the 
expense of Indian vegetables rather than at imne But 
the word towist was more tangible 
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“Tourist?” I repeated “Are you travellmg about 
India m this weather for the sake of travelling?” 

“Yes and no Chiefly no Travelling helps to 
provide me with my bread and butter , and if it thrmvs 
m an occasional potato of this type, I mustn’t grumble 
By the way, Mr ?” 

“Dev Narayan ” 

If he felt disappomted at my failure to matenahre 
as a Maharaja, he concealed it In fact he seemed 
highly gratified, though in the style of a man who 
knows how to check any unwelcome exuberance of 
feehng 

“Mr Narayan — ^yes My name is Brockle ” 

This he added as a comparahvdv insignificant after 
thought “I was just gomg to say, Mr Narayan, do 
you thint that fellow caught my reference to whisky ?” 

I looked round for the bearer, as it happened, be was 
just shuffling forward with the bottle 

“Ah, here he is One struggles to make oneself 
clear, but these waiters of yours all seem to be bent on 
imitating the inscrutable Orientals m the American 
films, don’t they?” 

At his gesture the bearer filled two glasses I took 
a sip too quickly, without waitmg for him It was a 
long time since I had done any drinking I laughed, 
and wondered whether my laugh appeared to him a 
response to his remark, or the reaction of an nnaccus 
tomed throat to whisky I was not sure myself He 
gave a smile that only a successful map could have 
given, and hfted his glass It was just then that I 
realized who he was 

' Everard Brockle I ’ I said 

He affected a look of surprise (He was too good an 
actor to disguise the fact that he was actmg ) 

'T saw your photograph m the paper only today ” 

“Nothmg gives me a poorer opmion of your Press 
than the frequency with which I meet myself m it If 
I were an active volcano or a new bomb, they could 
hardly make more of me So you know my face 
aheady Nothmg worse than that, I hope?” 
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I had taken another sip by now, and as my stomach 
was still more than half empty, it worked quickly It 
was hardly possible to go on eating those potatoes, he 
had blighted them Besides, the touch of naivete in 
his eyes was more apparent now, and made it clear that 
he expected me to tell him I had read his books I 
told him I had 

As a matter of fact, I have read some of them That 
is, looked into them, as an unsuccessful author looks 
into the works of a successful author 

“So that IS what 37-ou meant about travelling 
“I confess it, Mr Narayan Yes, do have another 
glass Yes, I am writing a book on India “ 

“Of course,” I replied I leaned back and looked 
him in the face for the first time The whisky was 
beginning to shed an intangible opalescence about the 
table, and the rest of the room to recede into the 
shadows “What else could make you leave England 
in the middle of a war"!*” 

“A humble patriot charging himself with a duty to 
his Empire You put it most tactfully, Mr Narayan ” 
That was what I meant I had not said it, though 
I had not been in the habit of speaking civilized 
English for some time, and irony is a matter of civiliza- 
tion After all, speaking a foreign language with a 
man whose own language it is means throwing stones 
uphill at a man who is throwing them downhill at you 
He was very quick 

I offered him a cigarette, as he dismissed the bearer’s 
offer of a sweet He accepted it as if he had never seen 
a better cigarette in his life 

“Thanks so much . . On the boat, you know, I 
gave up smoking for a whole week — ^in public — ^because 
I had thought of a rather clever phrase about the evils 
of tobacco It was the greatest sacrifice I have ever 
made to art ” 

“What was it?” 

He waved his cigarette 

“Oh, I couldn’t bore you with it, Mr Narayan I 
only meant — clever enough for the sort of people one 
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meets on a boat But it was tlirown awav on them 
And when 1 landed, and made a present of it to some 
reporters who were land enough to meet me well, 
when I read it in their papers next day, it was simply 
^bbensh You may have noticed it, possibly?” 

“I don't have much time to ” 

“Of course not, of course not But really, your 
reporters are a little eccentric, don’t you thuik?” 

“I tbiTiXr we are all father eccentric m India A 
government always gets the public it deserves ” 

He looked at me as though I had said something 
very clever 

“I hope the same isn’t true of authors,” he returned 
■“My dear Mr Narayan — one drifts on to the reef of 
pohtics, doesn’t one ?— you can’t suspect me of idolmng 
the present administration, I’m sure Very far from 
it ' Not that I’ve studied it of course, but I’ve met 
some of the administrators Only just at the moment 
naturally, with this war running on, you under- 
stand " 

“Any such book has to be a contribution to the war 
effort,’ I ended 

“You see things so clearly, Mr Naravan Are you 
an Oxford man ? No ? You have the Oxford eye for 
nuances, which 1 find lamentably rare in this country 
Yes, there has been so much talk in America, you 
know and there was a feeling that what was needed 
was a man who could say he had seen India s jungles 
with his own eyes, and at the same time ' ’ 

He paused, modestly I picked up my glass and 
said for him (Bnt from this point I had better put 
myself ra the third person It would be wrong to say 
that with the whisky, I was no longer myself Bnt I 
was no longer Dev Narayan He was floating out, 
away from me Alcohol loosens the bond between 
the^ Siamese twins Well, Dev Narayan said ) 
“And at the same time wouldn’t sound as if he had 
never seen anything else m his life Someone who 
could make phrases flower m the Indian desert ” 

Dev Narayan was glad to see that this time Brockle’s 
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appreciation was not acted This talking in Brockle’s 
idiom reminded him agreeably of a better past Or 
rather, of a past with a better future I, on the other 
hand, disliked Brockle on principle (if an unsuccessful 
Indian author can talk of his principles — or rather, 
think of them, he can easily talk of them) and dis- 
liked Dev Narayan for liking him But the next sip of 
whisky strengthened Dev Narayan and weakened me 

“ ‘Phrases in the desert ’ That would almost do for 
my title l That is very good Swell l I beg your 
pardon , the word slipped out of my mouth I reqmre 
it at times , it suggests the unspoiled, the juvemle ” 

“The American,” said Dev Narayan “A popular 
author has to be all things to all men ” 

“Not excluding Americans They’re so nch, 
aren’t they'? God moves in a mysterious way, 
Mr Narayan Are you sure you aren’t an Oxford 
man ?” 

“Perfectly ” 

“Dear me Cambridge, you know they’re all 
so serious at Cambridge Those Puritans, in Crom- 
well’s time — Cambridge has never got over them, it 
never had an eighteenth century?-, it merely took to 
dnnk, it fell asleep on Isaac Newton and woke up on 
Macaulay.” 

“I went to London, not Cambridge ” 

He puffed at his cigarette hard, like a man rallying 
from an unprovoked blow 

“You were wise, Mr Narayan You made the best 
of a bad job Yes, decidedly At London University 
a man is within striking distance of cmhzation ” 

“I also studied at Sheffield for some time ” 

?” (This word had now elongated itself to 
at least seven sidlables ) “You astound me Do 
people study up there? I thought the}?- made cutlery 
What do they study?” 

“My family wanted me to learn economics and 
banking ” 

“Ah, the banks and brayings of bonny Sheffield 
I’ve never been there One has to draw the line some- 
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where, even in this plebeian age What one yearns 
for, np there in the north of England, is the company 
of someone who can speak Enghsh A good phrase 
released np there would fall to the ground like a fine 
bird — asphyxiated But you came back to teU the 
tale, it seems?” 

“I gave it up before long, because instead of busmess 
I wanted to ” 

(I reminded Dev Narayan that Brockle did not want 
to hear what he wanted to do, and he went on ) 

"By the way, your equally famous compatriot ” 

"Ifr Beverley Nichols,” he interjected JHis 
mtermptions were particnlarly suave, like a violm 
mtermptmg a flute ) 

‘Yes 1 wondered — he's just written a hook about 
India ” 

"Yon have a distmgnished gift of utmy, Mr 
Narayan Really — I insist on regardmg you as an 
Oxford man ” 

“I meant, isn’t his book more or less on the same 
lines as the one you are planning?” 

Brockle gased at me with every mark of bemg 
nnable to trust his own ears 

“Do I hear you anght Mr Naraj^nl** he ex 
claimed ”My deax sir! Mr Nichols’ book is worlds 
apart from mine Has is the sun, Mr Narayan — the 
bnght Indian sun, lighting up all that its rays fall 
upOT Mine will be the merest farthing dip to it 

“He certaonlv knows how to nde the high horse/* 
£^d Dev Narayan, puzzled for a moment how to take 
these hyperboles 

And to look well on the high horse, yon mean 
Exactly I A. nder of his stature would look well on the 
most gigantic mount An elephant, Mr Narayan, not 
^ He advances through India like like ” 

T ^ Babar,” Dev Narayan supplied, since 
orockle s metaphor had obviously outstripped his re 
sources of Indian history 

Thank von Timur or Babar, while your worn 
out institutions fall flat m the dust before him Cort^ 

0 
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conquering Mexico with four hundred men was child’s 
play compared with my fnend Nichols conquering 
India with nothing at all A Daniel come to judgment i 
Do try one of my cigarettes ” 

He held out a match for me with such a naively 
candid sparkle in his eye that Dev Narayan burst out 
laughing 

“So you don’t propose to follow in h^s majsetic foot- 
steps ?’’ 

^ ‘I, my dear sir ^ I trot behind his mastodon on my 
little donke3'' ’’ 

“We are not to expect a Verdict from you, then^’’ 
“Mr Narayan, a case tried and settled by so learned 
and impartial a judge can’t possibly be reopened 
Mr Nichols has pronounced the verdict ” 

“And passed sentence ’’ 

“And it only remains to carry it out You see, my 
dear fellow, I am only here for three months or so I 
can’t hope to discover much about India in that time, 
can I?’’ 

“I wonder,’’ remarked Dev Nara3^an, who had not 
failed to realize the superiority of the cigarette he was 
now smoking, and b3’' this time had (so to speak, and 
perhaps literally as well) his elbows on the table, 
whether Nichols will travel further east and give the 
world his verdict on China And then a verdict on 
Russia on the way home In fact, he ought to tour the 
world constantly, like an Assize Judge, striking terror 
into scoundrels every wheie ’’ 

“Excellent,” rejoined Brockle, actually smacking 
his lips, “until we are finally privileged to receive his 
Verdict on Heaven My dear fellow, when 3’'ou and I 
were at Oxford Oh * I was really forgetting An 
itinerant Justice of Assize* Excellent*” 

“In fact,” went on Dev Narayan, “I’m so impatient 
to read his Verdict on Venezuela, that I almost blame 
him for wasting a whole year on this miserable 
country ” 

“Quite, quite,” cned Brockle “Most interesting 
country, Venezuela*” 
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“Especially as Nichols, m his zeal fot administeniig 
justice, will not only deal with the charges against the 
defendant, but will drag the whole of his private life 
out We shall know all about Venezuelan women, 
music, food, scenery — and everything treated with 
such an authoritative touch I” 

“Dear Mr Narayan, you’re drinking nothing at all 1 
Do let me fill up your ^lass It’s so pleasant to find 
that yon reallv appreciate mv friend Nichols As to 
hiB staying m India unnecessarily long, we must bear 
in nund that he spent a good deal of his year here m 
hospital ’’ 

“Otherwise, with his lightning mteUigence, he 
would have bera able to cross-examine all the witnesses 
and reach his decision in much less tune ’’ 

"Much less, my dear fellow It’s his amazing 
versatility, yon know, that enables him to deal with 
every topic ofi hand When one has wntten as many 
books on so many subjects My fnend Nichols is a 
master of every style ’’ 

“And excrfs m the tragical -comical-histoncal- 
pastoral ’’ 

“As Polomus would say,’’ responded Brockle, dram 
rag his glass with great satisfaction “Of course, it’s 
no disparagement to his qmckness of thought to 
surmise that before coming to India he must have 
employed several years m readmg about the country 
How else could he have acquired so profound and 
voluuunous a knowledge?’’ 

‘ How else could he have learned that the Sikhs were 
distingnished by their mtellectual power, for instance ? 
Not by any mere vulgar process of travedlmg ’’ 

’And then, ' pursued Brockle, "think of his amaz 
mg mdnstiy m pickmg up at least three Indian 
languages m the course of his tour I” 

“Did he?” asked Dev Narayan 
^ ^Isn t it three he mentions ? It may have been more ’ ’ 
‘Yes, but I think he only mentions casually his 
making some acquamtance with Hmdi and Bengali and 
Ta mil , he doesn’t dnim ** 
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“My dear fellow i” inteinipted Brockle, as if 
disappointed by bis companion’s momentary dullness 
“Don’t you see that that is just his modesty? His 
splendid modesty, Mr Narayan • Why, I’m positive 
that he speaks all those languages as well as I speak 
English • ’ ’ 

“His readers in England will probably think so ’’ 
“And naturally* It’s expected, you know, in these 
days, that a professional traveller should learn the 
local languages We literary men have to compete 
with so many laborious professors and academic hacks 
Personally, I haven’t even learned the names of these 
languages, but I shall have to create some sort of 
impression — ^you understand — a touch here and a touch 
there — ^it creates confidence ’’ 

“You’re quite right not to waste time on learmng 
them,’’ said Dev Narayan “The business of a 
traveller is to travel ’’ 

“And how conscientiously my friend Nichols did it* 
He tells us himself that he travelled in India for 
thousands of miles * ’ ’ 

“Of course,’’ Dev Naraj'^an pointed out, “if you 
spent five or six days in a train and went from Bombay 
through Lahore, Calcutta and Madras, you would have 
covered some thousands of miles ’’ 

“In a certain sense that may be true,’’ conceded 
Brockle judicially “I myself have done it — ^if my 
memory is correct But the English public doesn’t 
know that, you know, and my friend Nichols would 
shrink from seeming to exaggerate his exploits. When 
he talks of thousands, I’ve no doubt he means scores of 
thousands An 3 rthing savouring in the slightest of 
conceit or self-advertisement would be exquisitely pain- 
ful to m^^ fnend Nichols ’’ 

The delicate gusto with which Brockle wafted this 
sentence into the air, as though blowing a beautiful 
soap-bubble, is indescribable Dev Nara57'an waited a 
moment, to let it float away undisturbed by any ruder 
breath I think he even glanced at the bearer in the 
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corner, expecting to see the npple manifest itself on 
the blank surface of his face as it drifted over him 
“Well,” he testuned “I mentioned him because yon 
said Eomethmg about keeping m view your patriotic 
duty while wntmg your book ” 

Brockle made a sbght bow in acknowledgment of 
this choice of words, and his eyebrows beckoned me to 
proceed 

“Hasn’t Nichols done that duty for yon?” 

“How do yon mean, my dear Wlow?” Dev Narayan 
hesitated “Whenever you are at a loss for words m 
Enghsh, Mr Narayan, consult Shakespeare ” 

“Well, he might have said ‘Hasn’t your friend 
Nichols already laid enough flattermg nncbon to the 
soul of John BuU?’ ” 

“Astomshing I” cned Brockle “Astonishing 1” 
(By this tune he paid Dev Narayan the supenor com- 
pliment of not thmkmg it necessary to pay any faaal 
comphment to his display of mteUigence ) “Why, 
my dear fellow 1 Mr Nichols is the of unpartii 
ity Hts book is not written with the sbghtest design 
of pleasmg John Bull, or the bnU-dogs of Itowmng 
Street, or anybody else He tells ns so himself 1” 

“So if your conclnsions happen to lean in the same 
direction, it will be the merest coincidence ” 

“The merest, Mr Narayan Try another cigarette 
Yes , that lofty impartiahty of Mr Nichols, that aloof- 
ness from all wordly considerations of profit or popu 
lantv — they are not for me 1 confess it I can no 
more emulate them than I can approach his genius as 
a student of pobtics — as a clairvoyant, I nught almost 
say ” 

“Genius is an infinite capacity for faking brains,” 
said Dev Narayan Brockle dr^ his chair closer to 
the table, on which he leaned intimately 

"If I had known that I was to meet you in India, 
ilr Narayan, it would have been enough inducement 
to come I needn’t say But how could 1 know that ? 
And what else could induce an ordinary man to come 
out here if not considerations of profit and popularity ?’ ’ 
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Dev Narayan glanced again at tlie bearer, mtb his 
dreary grey whiskers and opeiatic uniform Brockle 
followed his glance, and shrugged 

“Yon read Milton too?” he remarked, old and 

haughty naUon, proud in arms 
The glittering suit of Miltonic chain-armour, thrown 
suddenly over that rheumatic old figure, made an over- 
powering caricature I, as an Indian, resented it, but 
Dev Narayan, carried away b3’’ wit and whlsk3^ did 
not He was only half an Indian 

“You see my point,” pursued Brockle, satisfied with 
his effect “And between ourselves, in matters like 
this it is as well to know which way the wind is blowing 
at Whitehall It helps to fill the sails of one’s sales 
in Amenca, if I may descend to a pun ” 

“It would be very interesting to me to know some- 
thing of 3^our methods, Mr. Brockle ” 

“I can have no confidences from yon, my dear fellow 
Try another glass ” (I had begun to feel that Dev 
Narayan was going too far, but he pushed his glass 
over willingly, and Brockle filled them both ) “Ah, 
Mr Narayan if I had many readers like you • 
One has to bury one’s fine phrases, one’s little gold 
sovereigns, in such a mass of plum-pudding for the 
child-like public Publicity ! Popularity ' One 

has to be always watchmg the fashions and saying the 
right word in the right place — putting a book on the 
market at just the right moment My book on vegeta- 
rianism, a few years ago I’m glad that fashion 
didn’t last long However, revenons d nos montons, 
moil chei You speak French, of course^” 

“Yes I went from Sheffield to iParis ” 

“Delightful,” said Brockle, very slightly discon- 
certed “Then let us talk Fnglish What were we 
saying?” 

“About your approach to India, Mr Brockle Do 
you see any future at all for us 
Brockle shook his head gently 

“Your languages have no need of a future tense, 
Mr Narayan All they require is the past indefinite 
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and the present subjunctive Future, my dear sir ? 
The future of India is lost in the mists of anti^mty ” 

A dim sensation stirred m my memory, as if I had 
heard somethmg like this epigram before. But the 
mists of alcohol swirled over any effort at recollection 
On the other hand Brockle, if there was any plagiarism, 
obviously had no consciousness of it He deployed his 
handkerchief, leaned back, and looked across the table 
inth an undisguised call for applause He was again, 
for the moment, a budding young wit m the Oxford 
Umon I (as distmct from Dev Narayan) began for 
the first time to like him His love of words, at any 
rate, had survived his commercial successes I handed 
him a cigarette He accepted it as a well-earned 
tribute 

"I felt sure yon would Uke it Yes, it’s clever, isn’t 
it? The mists of autiijuity I see yon relish it, 
Mr Narayan ” 

"A phiW hke that is a usefnl sffk parachute for 
escaping from an awkward problem ” 

“Goodl” 

“But It doesn’t qmte explam ” 

"There you reach its essence, my dear fellow In a 
popular book on India, as in a detective novel, the 
author doesn’t qmte explam Hence his effects 
It’s like all conjuring tricks, you know Of course, 
I don’t refer to books like mv friend Nichols’ , he 
explams everything, with masterly thoroughness Bnt 
with me the epigram comes first Beauty is truth, 
Mr Narayan truth is often far from beautiful Yon 
follow me, I’m sure?’’ 

"So far ’’ 

"Tnsh the bottle, will you? Really, it’s on account 
of that phrase that I’m in India I’m here to find a 
costume for it to wear, so to speak It occurred to me 
one night in Piccadilly, three months ago the clock 
then stnkmg twelve ’’ 

"Bnt as regards India?’’ 

"India? Ah, yes — poor India With yon, Mr 
Naravnn, I forget my whereabouts I fancy myself 
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back in civilization. Conversation in this country is 
rather depressing as a rule, isn’t it?” 

“Conversation in English, yes Well, we have a 
good deal to depress us Have you met many women, 
though ?” 

“My dear fellow, I may speak fieely to a citizen of 
the world — to an Oxford man, that is , when you remove 
your women’s veils you do us a favour, but when you 
imfasten then tongues you more than cancel it,” 
“Why*?” 

“They combine the charming languor of the antique 
with the deplorable mannerisms of 5?outh It’s like the 
•Venus of Milo telling 3^ou about a school tea-party 
'Venus should be seen and not heard ” 

“Wouldn’t it be a good idea to make a note of that 
phrase'*” Dev Nara^'^an suggested (He had learned 
by now to distinguish Brockle’s impromptus from the 
phrases already entered m the notebook Brockle was 
again faintly disconcerted, but expressed only gratified 
surprise ) 

“If you are good enough to think it worth while, as a 
connoisseur Pardon me for one moment while I 
• scribble it down The bottle stands with you . 
Really,” he added, replacing his neatly bound note- 
book, “your company is positive^ inspiring After 
the Willmgdon Club, you fall like the gentle ram from 
heaven Realty, I assure you ” 

' “I still haven’t learned much about 5^our method, 
Mr Brockle Have ^mu made any start at writing 
your book yet^” 

“I’ve nearly finished it I broke the back of it on 
the way out It’s a long voyage ” 

“Yes, but still ” 

“I sailed on purpose, instead of flying An English 
liner offers more amenities than an Indian city ; and 
so far as my public is concerned, five months out of 
England is as good as five months in India I’ll finish 
it on the way home ” 

“Isn’t It rather a strain to work at that speed 

“Dear me, no Eighty thousand words, of which 
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thirty thousand done in India on the spot Say twenty- 
■five thousand for each voyage, of about twenty five 
days You see it’s a mere thousand words a day, 
chiefly padding Two hours' work at the outside It’s 
a bagatelle, Mr Narayan ” 

“I suppose it IS, when you reduce it to arithmetic 
But not a bagatelle when you elevate it to nnthmetic 
in the form of royalties ” 

"Far from it A familiar name — an energetic pub 
lisher — the thing is done If there were an easier way 
■of earning a living, I flatter myself that I should have 
found it ' 

"But how exactly do yon set about collecting 
material?’’ 

"Well, as vou know, I’/ve no turn for inst researches 
in my friend Nichols' style To begin with a few 
dinners in London, with a set of disgruntled Indians 
and grunting Anglo-Indians That gave me the general 
tmse en seine Dull work, Mr Narayan — and ex- 
pensive vou can’t imagine the pnee of good wine over 
ther^ and one doesn’t like pving poor stuff even to 
people who don’t know the difierencc, does one?’’ 

Dev Narayan gave a loud laugh at the idea of his 
giving wine of any sort to anybody He was feeling 
cordial enough bv this time to find such an idea very 
amusing 

“Still,’’ went on Brockle, "I charge that sort of 
thing to my publishers , and wading through a pile of 
books on India would be even duller I can’t bear to 
read much , nearly every book one picks up nowadays 
seems to have bcOT written cither in Cambndge or in 
Chicago ’’ 

“And then?’’ 

"Then, my dear fellow, on the boat, more conversa 
tions Yon can’t get away from them, in any ease, so 
you might as well make something out of them ’’ 
"Yes, transmute them from lead to gold ’’ 
“Excellent Yes, yon can make readable journalism 
out of the most bonng gossip You know, one has to 
pocket one’s feehngs m any case and put everythmg 
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into a bright, journalistic style It makes it easy to 
read, and the dear reader never suspects how eas}’' it 
must have been to imte So in the morning I lean 
over the railings — what d’3'-ou call the edge of a ship^ 
balustrade"? bulwaik? — and fish in the waves for m}’’ 
pretty little phrases , talk at meals ; the hack-work of 
wnting between tea and dinner, then I lelax ” 

“Ariel in the morning, Caliban in the afternoon^ 
And since 3 J'ou disembarked"?” 

“I have just been wishing myself at home most of 
the time A dreadful countr3'-, Mr Narayan You’re 
too broadminded to mind m3^ sa3ung so I shall insist 
on higher ro 37 ’alties when I get "back if I ever do , 
when I sit in these trains of yours and crawl along 
like a mouse in the Sahara, I doubt it A writer who 
visits India can fairl3'’ class himself as belonging ta 
a Dangerous Occupation, and expect to be paid 
accordingly, ’ ’ 

“But apart from locomotion, what do 3^ou do"? Do 
you go about interviewing people^” 

“As a matter of form, yes It impresses sta3^-at- 
home readers ver3)' much to think of 3^ou bearding the 
great X or the famous Y in his den The impression 
you aim at is that X and Y unlocked the inmost 
treasures of their hearts to 3^ou, when in fact they only 
repeated what they sa3^ ever3’' day to ever3'^bod3’' who 
goes to see them ” 

“Have you found any of them interesting"?” 

“Not till tomght, mon cher Have another glass, 
won’t you"? You know, these people either can’t 
talk at all, or can’t stop talking Not many of the first 
sort, to do them justice It seems to me that nearty 
everyone in India is a bom pubhc speaker, especially 
in private ” 

“I nught say that of- your country, Mr Brockle — 
only the other way round ” 

“Of course you could* Say it, by all means* But 
here, you know, the conversation goes round and round 
like a rowing-boat with only the oar on one side pulling 
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By the way, is there anyone I ought to stop and 
see at Allahabad?” 

“I don’t thinh there’s anyone there who could teach 
you much Mr Brockle ” 

He smiled good humouredly 

‘Purely as a matter of form I put myself m your 
hands unreservedly ” 

‘‘The biggest man there perhaps is old Sir ” 

‘‘The fattest ? My dear fellow, don’t inflict any more 
of your ‘Sirs’ on me The Arabian Nights are a 
far less extraordinary collection than jmur Indian 
Knights ” 

“Then you might try old Mob Lai, the great 
businessman ’ ’ i 

“H’m ’ said Brockles dubiously “Does he talk' 
English ?” 

“Yes, of course ” 

“Yes, of course, everyone does, but I mean — does 
he know any English?” 

“He Tnakes huuself understood, I imagine ” 

“If he has nothing better than a milhon pounds or 
two to prove that, let’s take him as read At one 
place, you know, I went to a cricket match with a 
fellow, who suddenly told me that one of the fieldsmen 
was a prosbtute I put my field glasses on the man, 
and pulled out my notebook, with a view to inserting a 
chapter on Indian Sport, but then it transpired that 
he meant a subshtute 

“You must have felt as we do when we hear 
Indian names lu the BBC news,” rephed Dev 
Narayan “Incidentally, this tram doesn’t go through 
, Allahabad ” 

“Doesn’t it? Good, you take a weight off my mind 
The weight of Mob Lai and his millions a sense of 
dntv might have dnven me to see him ” 

‘‘But may I enquire what is the guiding thought, 
the spinal colnmn, of your book?” 

“Well, the essenbal thmg is to be posibve — sweeping 
— trenchant If von want to describe a man as having 
something in him, call him the most important mon 
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in Asia Subtleties only give the public indigestion 
No half measures’ II faitt botilcversei , vous savez 
Suppose I were writing a book on Insurance Companies 
. . I may do it one day — to such base uses do we come 
I should make it my ai gument that every Company 
in the country was certain to be bankrupt within five 
years ” 

“How would you prove it'?” 

“Economics is a very mysterious subject, you know, 
and a writer can easily be mysterious without knowing 
any economics I should hint at moie than I stated 
And the result "? A sensation , brisk sales , photographs 
of Brockle everywhere with a significant look in his 
eye ” 

“But what if they hadn’t gone bankrupt at the end 
of five years ? ’ ’ 

“I should have written five other books by then, 
man chei In any case, I could suggest that my 

timely warning had enabled Insurance to pull itself 
together at the eleventh hour, and sell another edition 
to the grateful public ” 

“And you propose to achieve the same tactical sur- 
prise m your present book"?” 

“Ah, yes, my present book . nous nous sommes 
un peu Sgaies, n^est-ce pas"^ Yes, undoubtedly The 
modem writer performs m a huge theatre, Mr Narayan, 
where nuances are lost except on the front rows For 
the pit, he must la}’’ on the grease-paint and gesticulate 
In the present case” — ^his manner grew still more 
confidential — “what do we find? We find Hindus 
and Muslims ” (Like all Europeans, Brockle said 
Muzhms ) “Which of them do we like? Neither 
Neither of them, my dear fellow As a Muzhm, you 
will agree with me about the Hindus, as an Oxford 
man, you will agree with me about the Muzhms ” 

“I owe you an apology,” said Dev Narayan “I’m 
a Hindu, as my name might possibly have conveyed 
to you ” 

Brockle waved his cigarette, as one dismissing a 
trifle 
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“Don’t apologize, mon cher All such details — 
names and dates and figures — will be set more or less 
nght by some well informed hack before I pubhsh 
anytiing One makes these concessions to the morbid 
realism of the age — or I should never have come to 
India at ill Personally, the only realism 1 care about 
in hterature is over the question of royalties ” 

’ I gather that your intention is to attack the 
Congress and the L^gue ** 

‘ With fine impartially Yon know, one used to 
scold A and say ^See what a good boy is B ’ But when 
A and B begin to show the same S3miptoms of ingrati- 
tude — ingratitude, Mr Narayan, sharper than the 
serpent’s tooth And each side will read me to see 
what I say abont the other And eveiyone is bound 
to agree with something I say, and when you agree 
with what a writer says, you always find it un- 
commonly penetratmg and sagaaous ” 

“What do you think about Jinnah?” 

“I don’t thjnk anj^hing at all about him, my dear 
fellow You mean — what do I say abont him ? I say 
’ (Brockle pulled out his notebook, and affected to 
refresh his memory, though Dev Narayan felt sure 
that he had his epigram by heart ) “ 'Mr Jinnab is the 
greatest of modem explorers, others have discovered 
nations, but he has mvented one, and it only remains 
for him to decide on its labtude and longitude * Not 
bad my dear fellow?” 

“Not bad And Jawaharlal ?” 

“Who? Oh N^m Nehru fiddling while Asia 
bums eh ? He takes himself too seriously, Mr 
Narayan A Cambndge man when you have said 
that you have said everything ” 

“Gandhi?” 

’Not a gentleman, as Wellington said of Napoleon 
I^k at his wardrobe ” 

"I doubt whether anyone who falls foul of John Bull 
can really be considered a gentleman,” said Dev 
Narayan Brockle laughed 
“Not until he has been dead and buned for a good 
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many years, perhaps, and got high enough to catch the 
nose of a Cambridge historian. No, my dear fellow, 
your Congiessmen are capitalists, j^our League men 
are landlords We are democrats. It is for the poor 
down-trodden peasant, the wretched Untouchable, that 
one’s pen bleeds toda3’'.” 

“Then who is to be the hero of 3’’our melodrama? 
The conscientious official, struggling on against the 
vices and follies of India with his e3'-es fixed on the 
beacon of liberty, equality and fraternity?’’ 

“No, Mr Narayan No. Ours, as I said, is an age 
of realism One’s aim today is — ^not precisely the naked 
truth . nudity is always indecent, and the English 
reader is too respectable to want that, he doesn’t insist 
on verity, but he does insist on vensimilitude Veri- 
similitude, my dear fellow, is everything ’’ 

“Well, unless you want to keep your hero a secret 
until he bursts upon the stage ’’ 

“No, no, of course not , I’m only too glad to give you 
a pre-view of him As a matter of fact, I give the beau 
rSle to two people, both possessing the all-important 
virtue of novelty — the Gonds and the Parsees ’’ 

“The Gonds*’’ cried Dev Narayan, taken aback in 
spite of himself 

“Or the Bhills — what does it matter? By the way, 
I must make a note some time of whereabouts these 
people live Bengal, isn’t it?’’ 

“No, that’s the Santals Chiefly in the C P ’’ 
“Ah'i’ And I hear you have some sort of gipsies in 
the Panjab, haven’t you"? I shall have a good word to 
say for them as well Yes, my dear fellow, it’s among 
these despised, simple-mmded, pure-hearted aborigines, 
who have never heard the word Pohtics, that I see the 
true soul of India, the future regeneration of your 
country.” 

“A rather distant future, won’t it be?” 

“The more the better John Bull doesn’t like things 
to move too rapidly It takes him most of the 20th 
century to get used to the idea that the 19th century 
has started ” 
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“I see the notion, ’’ said Dev Narayan “But why 
the Parsees?” 

“Splendid people, my dear fellow Their clothes 
may be a little eccentric— I went to the trouble of meet 
mg one or two of them — bnt I mtend to exhaust my 
vocabulary on their behalf ” 

“Will anybody recognize 3ioiir portrait of them?” 

“nie Parsees will and they’re wealthy enough 
to afford a few rupees for my book ” 

“And not numerous enough to be — ungrateful But 
I say, now I come to think of it, doesn’t Nichols extoll 
the Parsees very highly, too?” 

“Dear me, does he really ? Careless of me to overlook 
that, m tnrmng his pages Of course,” said Brockle, 
■“if my fnend Nicltols admires the Parsees, there must 
be somethmg really admirable about them, which I 
wasn’t aware of He never risks an opimon except 
after exhaustive study ” 

“Cunous that your choice should have been the same 
as his ” 

“Cunous, mdeed,’ returned Brockle blandly, “how 
at tunes the idle guess of the armchair lounger will 
•coincide with the mature conclusions of the trained 
investigator ” (The shght annoyance still m his face 
when he began this sentence had vanished by the time 
he had undulated himself through its elegant modula- 
tions ) “In any case, yon have some Armemans m 
India, haven’t von ? They will serve my turn rust as 
weU ” 

“No doubt,” said Dev Narayan “As to the Gonds 
— there, at least, nobody is likely to steal your 
thunder ’ 

“Who steals my thunder, steals trash It’s only 
my hghtmng I care about — ^my phrases, you know 
"When I retire I shall pick them all out of the heaps of 
nonsense where they he bhned and put them together 
in one httle volume ” 

“Brockle s Dpigrams ” 

“Yon smile, my dear fellow, bnt Brockle has his 
dreams^ I render unto the mob the thmgs that are 
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the mob’s; but I have never sacnficed an epigram to 
please it . ” 

. I don’t remember so well after that Not that 
Dev Narayan bad drunk too much, but the apparition 
of the bearer, with bis bill for the dinner v e bad hardly 
eaten, made a lent in the pavillion of opalescence spread 
round the table, and the light began to ebb awa}’. 
Besides, the problem of the bill brought me and De\ 
Narayan together again, it needed us both, so I 
couldn’t listen easil}^ anj'' longer to what be was saying 
I paid for the dinners, including the whisk}’. 
Brockle allowed tins with bis usual charm, as if con- 
ferring a favour. So be was, I suppose, from the point 
of view of civilization It left me practically no money 
for the rest of the journe}?’ But it vas necessar}’’, to 
convince myself that I bad not been bribed to enjoy 
listening to Brockle talking about India 

I left him at bis carriage and got back to my own 
just before the train started It was half an hour late, 
of course. It was a relief to find that most of my fellow- 
passengers were alread}'- asleep, or struggling to sleep. 
They and their baggage and children were piled up 
and thrown about in the narrow space as if a giant bad 
picked up the carriage and given it a shaking An 
old man’s bead sagged over the seat I bad left I forced 
my way on to a heap of bags in a corner Someone’s 
legs bung down from above near my eyes The dim 
bulb glowung in the foul air made a scene like Milton’s 
— no light, but rather darkness visible I wondered 
what motives could have dragged all these people into 
this movable Black Hole Mone}'', most of them 
Somewhere in India a bell rang, and we all jostled 
through the streets to get a handful of the gold being 
scattered there Then somewhere else, and we all 
rushed another way And that charlatan — as the 
public had insisted on making him left to himself, 
a good sort of mmor Oscar Wilde — m the First Class 
compartment, getting into a pair of silk pyjamas, 
adjusting the fan, stretching himself out comfortabl}?" 
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to t>iinl of phrases about India Which we would help 
to pay him for An nnsnecessful author squatting on 
a heap of dirty bags The mists of antiquity No 
future Yes, a bad headache Yes, it was hard to 
imagme this creaking old tram capable of moving 
through fame as well as space We were not marching 
mto the future we were retreating into it with our 
faces turned back towards the past whose hundred arms 
menaced us contmually, step by step I didn’t sleep 
that night 


John Li Chrblla 


GOA TODAY 


Senhora d$ Todo o Onente Camoens 


I N THE GREAT days of empire Goa Dourada was 
the center of the Portuguese holdmgs east of the 
Arabian Sea It still retains a charming but slightly 
faded glory which takes the visitor back to the days 
when it was without doubt the most fabulous aty ever 
built by Europeans m Asia, At that time there was 
some merit m the local proverb, "He who has seen 
Goa need not go to Lisbon ’’ 

Even today Goa is of considerable sentimental and 
patnotiu value to Portugal, although its importance as 
an economic asset is not impressive It is, however, 
of no small strategic importance Portugal is one of 
the few European countries having the capability of 
operating air and water transport to the Orient and 
Oceania, with bases all the way under her own flag 
This advantage she shares with the Bntish and the 
French m Africa and Southern Asia, and with the 


«rffclo (which la Chajita vm of the anthoi i mnmbUahed 
Poittfwt ^dta) w*a accepted we hare heard with deep resret, 
of the death In action of Lt -Ool John h Chriatlan 
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Russians who achieve the same result with their 
unbroken land mass from the Niemen to Vladivostock 

One of the things that sti ikes a visitor to Portuguese 
India IS the essential unity of Poitugal and her colonies. 
The people of Panjim consider themselves Portuguese. 
Dhows from Daman, Dm and Goa take great piide in 
flying the Portuguese flag Residents of the Portuguese 
East think of themselves as an integral part of 
Portugal, not as subject or colonial peoples In Dm, 
Daman, and Goa I talked with civil and military 
officers who weie bom in these cities but had served 
m Portugal, Angola, Mozambique, Timor and Macau 

In Goa the Portuguese have achieved a welding of 
European and Eastern ways of life in a manner which 
tradition has considered impossible I saw in Goa a 
unique unity of race and religion, with a degree of 
pohtical contentment and an absence of class and racial 
distinctions which were quite unexpected by comparison 
with the remainder of India In Daman I went with 
a party for a moonhght sail up the nver One of the 
most popular songs sung on the trip was a local composi- 
tion in praise of Dr Salazar and President Carmona 
I heard the same song in various parts of Portuguese 
India sung by school children who were entirely Indian 
in race or whose shght admixture of continental 
Portuguese blood came to the East centuries ago 

Nor is Goa of interest and value to Portugal alone 
Neutrals, like adversity, have their uses The Swedish 
liner Gripsholm put into Mormugao Harbor m 
October, 1943, and the second lot of Americans 
evacuated from the Far East blessed a sanctuary pro- 
vided by neutral Portugal. Lourenfo Marques in 
Mozambique was used for the first exchange in 
Portuguese territory. 

Axis shipping found the waters of Portuguese India 
equally useful. At the outbreak of war in Europe, 
three German merchant vessels and one Itahan sought 
shelter in neutral Goa. 

I saw the Hansa ships Braunfels, Ehrenfels, Diachen- 
fels, and the Italian freighter Anfora resting on the 
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mud of Mormugao auclorage, their decks awash at high 
tide These vessels were burned aud scuttled by their 
crews in March, 1043, rather than risk ru n n i ng the 
gauntlet of British naval vessels waitmg between India 
and Sonth Africa Their cargoes of motor cars, 
electrical goods, machinery, drugs, chemicals and 
manganese are collecting rust and mud while gulls 
perch on the nggmg One German vessel with its 
nbs broken was being battered beyond repair by the 
storms of the sonth west monsoon The others appeared 
capable of salvage, and I saw a Portuguese naval 
engmeer just out from home looking them over with 
an appraismg eye Crew members who were aboard 
when the ships were scuttled were interned by the 
authorities of Goa Other members of the German 
and Itahan crews were allowed the run of the place 
In Apnl, 1944, five German wives of Nazi diplomats 
in Japan and Nanking took up residence m the colony 

There are several ways of getting from New Delhi 
or Bombay down to G<», and on to Ceylon Except 
for air, 1 tned them aU The first day was spent in an 
air-conditioned coach of the Frontier Mail, li coolness 
made welcome by the heat already being felt in April 
from the edge of the Rajputana desert 

From Bombay I came south by coastal steamer to 
Ratnagin, in older to see the place where Thebaw and 
Supayalat, last rulers of Burma, hved after they lost 
Mandalay m 1886 From Ratnagin I went by bus to 
Kolhapur, and thence by tram to Belganm and Londa 
Junction Here the West of India Portuguese Railway 
to Goa leaves the Indian railway system In peace time 
there was a daily steamer service from Bombay to Goa 
In addition, an excellent motor road leads down the 
ghats from Belganm, aud for those who travel down 
by air there is a good airfield on the promontory above 
Mormugao HarbOT 

Londa Junction has only a small and crowded 
station, so I slept the mght on the tram scheduled to 
go down the hill to Goa the next mommg The httle 
four wheeled first class compartment was qmte com- 
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fortable, with the aid of an electric fan. We started at 
6 o’clock in the morning, making the first stop at the 
British Indian frontier post at Castle Rock Here my 
numerous letters and papers were judged satisfactory, 

Down the Braganza ghat through sixteen tunnels, 
droves of monkeys, and a cloud of butterflies went the 
little tram. Some of the tunnels were being relined 
by the "cement gun” process as we went through. 
About half way down the hill we stopped alongside the 
waterfall known as Dudh Sagur, "the ocean of milk” 
Water tumbled down in a thousand cascades, so close to 
the tram that during the monsoon floods compartment 
windows must be closed to keep out the spray The 
engine, almost literally, took a dnnk from the waterfall. 

Next the tram halted at Collem, the Portuguese 
customs station at the foot of the mountains that 
separate Portuguese from British India Entering 
Portuguese territory was relatively simple The 
courteous customs inspectors and the young and 
smartly dressed medical officer gave me the impression 
that they positively welcomed visitors — an impression 
not always received from similar officials m other 
countries. They passed my luggage without question 
Thirsty passengers had their morning tea at the sign 
which said "Cha” — the word that stands for tea from 
Picadilly to Sydney By this time we were down the 
hill , a glance backward revealed a charming panorama 
of the knife-hke ndge of the Braganza ghat, which 
lower down was rounded and dimpled and covered with 
blue haze 

At Sanvordem station an improvised band warmed 
the home-coming of some local celebrity by playing 
"You Are My Sunshine” Once down on the coastal 
plain the tram passed through an almost continuous 
coconut grove We stopped a half hour at Margao, 
where most of the passengers for Panjim (Nova Goa) 
got down to proceed by bus or launch. 

In a thousand wayside paddy-fields the soil was being 
harrowed and dry-planted to nee. I saw none being 
transplanted from nursery beds as is the custom 
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thronghotit most of Southern Asia Wood ashes and 
leaves were used as fertilizers We passed literally 
hundreds of wayside shnnes and crosses, for the 
Goanese are very devout In the villages and alcmg the 
roads we saw an occasional padre wearing the black, 
broad brimmed baretta of the Continental pnest 
On the average, I should say the houses were better 
thpTi in adjacent British India It may be more 
accurate to say merely that they were more westernized 
and therefore more like those on the distant hills of 
home The white, pale blue, green, and yellow of 
Spam, Portugal and Algeria give an old world, con 
tmental aspect to Portuguese India BougamviUea, 
hybiscus, flame of the forest, mango, papaya, tamarind, 
jack frmt, coconuts, and cashew tre^ went by m 
almost endless succession The tram wound through 
drymg copra and mountainous piles of coconut husks 
bmng prepared for coir, the fibre used throughout the 
Onent for makmg rope, mattmg, rugs, and even 
blankets I rode m boats up to fifty feet m len^h 
made without a nail or screw, entirely fastened with 
coconut fibre 


We made a short stop at the new town of Vasco da 
Gama With clean sands on each side of the narrow 
isthmus on which it is built, Vasco has almost a Miami 
Beach appearance 

Two miles beyond Vasco the meter gauge tram came 
to the end of the Ime at Mormugao Harbor, the best 
port between Bombay and Cochm Porters were on 
hand to carry luggage up to the Antigo Palacio — the 
‘*anaent palace’ , now converted mto the best hotel for 
Europeans m Portuguese India Here the fo^ and 
service were excellent 

A slight stir m the air was noticeable as the steamer 
Nyassa a Portuguese vessel coming out by way of 
Mozambique, was expected any day Portuguese food 
and Portuguese nationals were on thar way, new 
offiaals and new wine were bemg talked of with equal 
expectancy 


Except for the small fort at the crest of the promon- 
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tory directly above the ancient palace and a large stone 
Cl OSS said to have been erected by Vasco da Gama, Mor- 
mugao IS modem As nearl 3 '’ as I could learn, that navi- 
gator did not visit Goa on his fiist tnp to India There 
is a fair airfield on the low plateau just above the port 
But the real interest in Portuguese India lies in 
Panjim (Nova Goa) and in Old Goa The latter, now 
almost deserted, lies some seven miles up the nver 
from the modern town, of Panjim. It is now most 
famous for its shnne of Saint Francis Xavier in the 
Jesuit church of the Bom Jesus 

Known throughout the sixteenth century world as 
Goa Dourada, the old city was first conquered b}’’ 
Alphonso d ’Albuquerque who led twenty ships and 
1200 men against its walls in 1610 Within twenty 
years "Golden Goa’’ is said to have had a population 
of 200,000 people 

I spent two hot April days roaming about the two or 
three square miles of the rums of Old Goa Today 
there are more coconut trees covenng the site than 
when Camoens, author of Portugal’s great epic poem, 
exclaimed, "IVhat glorious palms on Goa’s isle 1 see”. 

I earned a letter from Captain Joao Feyo Basto 
Folque, Governor of Daman, to his good friend the 
Superintendent of Customs, Goa I found this 
gentleman, recently out from Lisbon, an ardent 
admirer of the beauty and history of Goa He gave me 
the best summary of a newcomer’s impression of Old 
Goa "When we close our eyes we think these things 
were bmlt b}’- giants ” And so it seemed 

Old Goa was for nearly 260 5 ^ears (1610-1769) the 
capital of the Portuguese Asiatic and Fast Afncan 
empire Prior to 1630 Cochin was generall37' the 
capital In 1769 the Viceroy, the Count of Ega, 
moved his residence to * Nova Goa (Panjim) because 
repeated epidemics and ever-present malaria from 
ad-jacent marshes gave Old Goa an e\dl reputation 
Officially, Panjim was declared the capital in 1843 
The luxury and opulence of Goa, the pride of its 
fidalgos, the charm and amours of its great ladies were 
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the subjects of long comments by travellers of the 
period The streets of the old aty bore ahke the 
’‘elhphants” of envoys from the Moguls, processions 
m an anto-da fe of the Inquisition, the slow tread of 
slaves (some of them Japanese) to the market, and the 
commerce of the Portuguese Orient I paced out the 
banquet hall in the Palace of the Viceroys It was 
more than 200 feet long and now overgrown with the 
engulfing jungle 

The best preserved bmldmgs are the Church of the 
Bom Jesus, erected in 1594, and the Cathedral, which 
stiU IS the Church of the Archbishop of Goa, Pnmate 
of the East In the highest tower of the Cathedral 
han^ "the Golden Bell, one of the best in all of the 
world", as a small boy told me, to practise his Enghsh 
It was cast in one of the villages of Goa and is said to 
weigh 4300 pounds The Arch of the Viceroys, erected 
by the son of Vasco da Gama, is of speaal interest 
b^use by tradibon a new Viceroy out from Lisbon did 
not assume office nor draw pav until he had passed 
through the Arch The old convent of Santa Monica 
IS notable for the massive flving buttresses which 
support its walls, and for its unique "baby tnmstyle” 
by means of which a baby could be presented to the 
orphanare without the bearer or the nuns seeing each 
other To test the device we used it to dehver our 
water bottle to the inside of the now deserted building 
I found equally interesting the ruins of the Jesuit 
College of Samt Paul Nearby is the chapel of the 
“College of the People”, still beautiful in ruins and 
beanng the double headed eagle crest of the Augusti- 
nians French and Dutch travellers reported 4000 
students m these universities in the sixteenth century 
Of the convent of St Augustine, only the five storey 
fayade now remains, although pictures taken m 1900 
show most of the structure intact Perhaps nothing 
waU be left of this most sinking nun in Old Goa within 
another decade Today even the nuns pensh 
In some ways the war has brought evu days to Goa 
According to the 1941 census the colony has nearly 
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700,000 people crowded into an area 62 miles long and 
nowhere more than 40 miles wide Before the Japanese 
seized Burma, the world’s richest ncebasket, much 
Rangoon rice came to Goa Additional food was 
imported from India, but Hindustan now has none to 
spare More than 76,000 men of Goa are working in 
India, on ships of the British merchant navy, and in 
places as far afield as Aden, Bast Africa, and the 
Persian Gulf ports They are all loyal sons of Goa 
and their earnings help to keep Portuguese India in 
food I saw no one hungry and no more than two or 
three beggars 

In the harbors of Mormugao, Panjim, and Vasco 
da Gama I saw nearly two hundred dhows from the far 
coasts of the Indian Ocean, and a few bngs from Jaffna, 
Ceylon I talked in halting Hindustani with some of 
the grizzled old Moslem slappers from Karachi, the 
ports of Kathiawar, Cambay, Muscat, Bahrein, 
Mozambique, Zanzibar, and Basra Wise in the ways 
ofvthe sea, to me they seemed sixteenth century adven- 
turers who somehow had managed to survive into the 
twentieth 

These sons of Sinbad utilize the monsoon winds to 
thread regular routes across the Arabian Sea All 
sorts of craft and ngs may be seen in the harbors of 
Portuguese India and Malabar Usually lanteen 
ngged, some of the vessels are three-masters, some 
have four masts 

Some of these ships have high, elaborately carved 
and painted stems, copied from Portuguese galleons 
and carvels, or was it the other way around"? I saw 
several vessels of 300 tons, whereas the San Gabnel, 
m which the great Vasco da Gama reached India, did 
not exceed 120 tons Native vessels of this size are 
nothing new on the west coast of India, in 1500 the 
Portuguese found a 600 ton dhow carrying seven 
elephants from Ceylon to Cochin 

A list of Goa’s stock in trade reads hke a page from 
a Conrad novel — coconuts, copra, spices, fish, cashew 
nuts, teak, arrack, salt, mangosteens 
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Copra, coconut oil, coir, spices, and curry stnffs were 
the pnnapal cargo being loaded for East Afnca and 
the head of the Arabian Sea Due to the shortage of 
coastal steamers dhows arc camnng a large share of 
the normal coasting trade along the western shores of 
India 

Thmling that an approach to Calicut in a vessel 
sinular to the great da Gama's San GabncI irould be 
something to wnte home about, I tned to find passage 
on a dhow from Daman to Goa, from Ratnagin to Goa, 
and again from Goa to Karwar, Mangalore and Calicut 
But alrcadr the swells and squalls of the approaching 
south irest monsoon were beginning to roll in Sailings 
were uncertain, and the old Arabs looked with a 
jaundiced eve at mj proposals There ircrc no takers 

Colonel Ricardo Pereira Cabral, Goiernor 

General of the Portuguese "Suite of India" has his 
offices and secrctanat in the old palace of Adil Shah, 
the Moslem Sultan of Bijapur from whom Albuquerque 
wrested Goa in 1610 I was shown the Council Room, 
a statelv hall with a large ante-room adjoining which 
are tlie State Archives The walls of the Council Room 
and the ante room are adorned mth oil paintings of all 
the Vicerojs and Governors of Portuguese India from 
1600 to the present The long bearded Alphonso 
d’Albuquerque was given pndc of place, in the center 
directly behind the scat of the Governor He was 
flanked by Dom Joan de Castro, who defended Dm m 
1647, and by Dom Nnnlia da Cunha, who acquired 
Daman in 1631 These, with St Francis Xavier and 
Vasco da Gama, are the heroes of Portuguese India 
I went out for a look at the Governor General’s palace 
at Cabo the tip of the peninsula that separates Panjim 
from Mormugao A more delightful spot would be 
difficult to find It occupies part of the site of an old 
Franciscan convent, the pnncipal chapel of whicli has 
been beantifully restored as a place or worship for the 
Governor and his household The grounds are exposed 
to ocean breezes on three sides, and the cashew grows 
wild over the penmsnla beyond the gardens 
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Just outside the Governor General’s grounds is the 
well-kept English cemctcr 3 % fust used when British 
troops, as I have said, ganisoned Goa for a time (1794- 
1815) dming the Napoleonic wais I saw markers for 
two Amei leans, one a Yankee sea captain who died off 
Goa a centur}' ago, tlic other a felIow-countr\unan who 
got no farther when the exchange ship Gripshohn 
visited Goa in October 1943. 

On my first visit to Panjim I paid a couites^'’ visit to 
Major M O A Baig, H B.M.’s Consul in Portuguese 
India. He and his charming wafe invited me to stay at 
the Consulate This I was liapp 3 ^ to do as it saved the 
daity round trip from Mormugao to Panjim by the 
Dona Paula ferr 3 ^ 

Anglo-Portuguese fnendship is based upon port wdne 
and the oldest valid treat 3 '- in the world, the Treaty of 
Windsor, Ma 3 ^ 9, 1386 Many examples of this long 
association w^ere evident The Portuguese, how’ever, 
have not adopted Indian war time, and are thus an 
hour behind Bombay. The Keeper of the Archives 
explained it to me this wa 3 ’’ “We don’t follow 
Churchill time here’’. 

But I found the Imprensa Nacional hard at work 
binding the last copies of a life of Winston Churchill in 
Portuguese A copy had been sent to the Prime 
Minister, and the arrival of a cable of thanks from 
the Rt Hon Winston Churchill caused quite a flutter 
in the office of Campos Lobo, the 3 ’'oung and capable 
director of the National Press. 

I found the same general^ pro-British attitude 
common throughout the several units of Portuguese 
India Bach Allied success seemed to increase this 
sentiment, wffiich approved the grant to Britain of bases 
and other facilities in the Azores The Portuguese 
were, however, careful to point out that their Indian 
holdings are those of a sovereign, independent, and 
neutral power where their own national interests are 
paramount I respected their sensibilities and appeared 
in Goa in civilian clothes, although I wore uniform in 
Daman and Dm There has been some expression of 
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desire for union with British India, bnt this movement 
has never been stro ng and has be^ confined to a few 
Christian Goanese who have dose family or economic 
ties with their great neighbor 

Except for the fact that mutor cars, picture maga- 
ziues, and movies come from America, no one seemed 
greatly interested in the United States In fact, I 
have never before been in a place where New York 
seemed so far away I was several times told that 
Amenca is the principal market for cashew nuts, and 
that a famous missionary surgeon at nearby Miraj is 
an American One evening we had a pleasant dinner 
at the Consulate with the Director and Assistant 
Director of the Portuguese health services m India as 
guests The Director and his wife, who had just sent 
their son away to a technical school in Massachusetts, 
asked many questions about university life in the States 

Panjim, or Nova Goa, is the cultural and adminis- 
trative center of Portuguese India The town, which 
has a population of more than 20,000 has a rather 
pleasant continental aspect Several broad tree shaded 
streets have been laid out These are paved, electnc 
hghted, and are deaner than is the rule in India The 
Altmho, the “Malabar Hill“ of Goa, is the residential 
district of the leading citizens of the town, with cool 
breezes and an eicdlent view over the nver and 
harbor Under a masonry canopy in the center of the 
town there is a statue of Vasco da Gama, which stood 
ongmally in Old Goa Down the nver along the sands 
where the townspeople stroll m the cool of the evemng 
a beantifnl modemistic statue of Albuquerque was 
erected m 1936 On the pediment there is a map 
illustrating the voyages and conquests of the Great 
Captam 

The old barracks square, the largest bmldmg in Goa, 
IS now being put to practical use housing the Imprensa 
Naaortal, the Bibhotheca Nacional, the police quarters 
and a small jail (where I saw a tall, blond deserter from 
an English county regiment who was making an un- 
successful effort to prove that he was from Texas), the- 
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library, museiu, and art collection of the Institute de 
Vasco da Gama, a research and cultural center. 

Finally the time came when I must leave the 
charming country which Sir Richard Burton called '‘the 
land of blue mountains”. The driver of the first bus 
that took me south along the coast to the frontier of 
British India said, somewhat hopefully, ‘‘Sir, in this 
bus you will go ver 3 ^ joyfully”. Four changes of bus 
were necessary due to lack of bridges and vehicular 
ferries across the nvers and tidal estuaries 

The bus which finally took me out of Portuguese 
India had the appropriate name ‘‘Forget-Me-Not” 
painted on the hood I had sent a note ahead to the 
owner reserving the front seat for the early morning 
trip The reply came back, ‘‘Respected Sir, as per 
your orders we are arranging accordingly”. And so 
it turned out to be At every stop the big question 
was, ‘‘Can we take another passenger aboard?” The 
protesting mutter of the motor gave ‘‘No” as the 
answer 

Fventually (the distance was less than 50 miles) we 
reached the British frontier Getting back into India 
was something of a problem Here all passports, docu- 
ments, letters of introduction and identification, and 
official orders were called into play In due course, 
such questions as ‘‘Are you German sailor from Goa^ 
Are you American?” were answered to the satisfaction 
of the Indian guards, and we were allowed to proceed 

Karwar, at the head of an idyllic little bay, was the 
first town of consequence across the Indian frontier 
As a young man Rabindranath Tagore, India’s great 
poet, once visited his brother who was the District 
Judge of Karwar Many years later the poet said it 
was the beauty of Karwar’s sweeping sand beaches 
bordered with coconut and casuarma trees and studded 
with islands that first aroused in him the muse of 
poetry To see Karwar is to beheve Tagore 

Thanks to the foresight of Mr Thomas R D Bell, 
a retired British forest officer with a perfect George 
Bernard Shaw beard and salty Shavian manners who 
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came to Karwar m November 1884 and who now lives 
in retirement on a bluff above the beach, the cuttmg of 
firewood within five miles of the muniapal hmits was 
prohibited As a resnlt Karwar is said to be the only 
place on the west coast of India from the Gnlf of Cambay 
to Cape Comonn where the forest primeval runs down 
to the sea I left Bell finishing off his breakfast with 
toast and marmalade ont under his beloved trees while 
takmg Bim with a shng shot at some venturesome 
monkeys 

Five miles by sea from Karwar, beyond Ladies Bay 
and a rocky headland, hes Anjidiv Island, southernmost 
Portuguese possession in India Anjidiv is of much 
mterest as the first land taken possession of by the 
Portuguese m India I persuaded a fisherman to take 
me ont m his outrigger saihng canoe The island is 
less than two miles long with an area of about one 
square mile There I found two small beaches, neither 
more than 200 feet long, where Vasco da Gama m 
November 1498 and agam m his second expedition of 
1602, scraped barnacles and refitted his tiny ships I 
foimd it diJEcnlt to realize that the rocky, barren island 
■was for some time the seat of Dom Francisco de 
Almeida, first Viceroy of the Indies, who was here 
attacked by 60 Moorish ships It was home for a time 
to Stephen and Francisco da Gama, son and great- 
giandson respectively of the famed Vasco Here also 
Cabral overhauled his vessels after discovermg Brazil 
on his voyage to India — excwt for one ship which 
returned from the Arabian Gulf direct to Portugal with 
onlv six men aboard, the remamder havmg died of 
disease and starvation 

More recently it was used as a penal colony I found 
there the native representative of the Goa government, 
his wife, seven men, and eight cattle I walked around 
the island and had a look at the fortifications erected 
by the da Gamas The rumed walls with rusting iron 
cannon, their muzzles still frowmng out to sea over 
low ramparts, were last repaired by the Viceroy Francis 
de Tanra m 1682 The rums of a sohdly built stone 
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house were pointed out as the residence of Vasco and 
Francisco da Gama. A few coconut, jack, cashew, and 
mango trees, two wells of good water, and two substan- 
tial brick quarters are all that remain. In addition there 
are the ruins of two Chapels, one of which has a ceihng 
beam with the date 1707 carved on its face 

British troops were stationed on Anjidiv for a time 
while waiting to take over Bombay Island when it passed 
to Charles II along with the hand of Catherine of 
Braganza in 1665 

It IS an ancient island and is believed to have been 
known to the Greeks as Leuke, although some scholars 
think this word is a corruption of Lanka, the native 
name for Ceylon It was visited by Ibn Batuta, the 
Moslem adventurer who visited much of the Orient 
before the Europeans Cabral, de Almeida, Joao da 
Nova, da Gama, Albuquerque, the Admiral Soares, and 
most of the other Portuguese worthies of the time visited 
it or made it their base for operations in the Indian 
Ocean Now little remains of its former greatness Its 
terraced fields show that at one time nearly the entire 
stony island was under cultivation 


R, C, Ormerod 


LETTERS FROM OVERSEAS 
NO, IV— THE HILLS 

A RARE COUNTRY with hills of shifting colour 
That fills the eye to every expanse of view, 
Mounting range of saddle and crest whence spills 
Sandy water in rivulets, whirls and nils 
Down to the plain 

Here are cross and chequer of paddy-fields 
And nvers winding deep in their green banks, 

Where among shrub and garden effortlessly 
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Villages stretch that seem nnendmg The mud 
And thatch and beams of teak rise easily 
In a rich countryside away from the world, 

Hidden in deep mountains Here is summer 
Eternal stnvmg through frost of winter and rams 
And a thick haze of fertility All year is green 
And flower and insect vie m eolonr, nor has been 
The drought and thirst of India among these hills 

In pools and ditches beside the track there grows 
A plant that roots m water on bladders buoyed 
With hlac spike of flowers in Apnl, and throws, 
Sweeping with hfe the void 

Lilac and green profusion and brilliance unalloyed 

Strange to come with onr tanks and guns and the toys 
Of global war among these hills, by a tarmac road 
Wmding above gorges into the plain. 

To pitch out tents beside the bashas and feed 
On food from tins, to see 

Trucks with arms and petrol and transport planes 
Taaoing loudly down the metalled strip 
We built up messes, repaired the tracks and stayed 
Domg odd jobs and passing papers, and played 
At being soldiers, the same as ever before. 

And fought the fierce battles of our trammg war 
But the remoteness fell on us among the shy 
Half-Mongol villagers with a new speech clustenng 
In the bazaars, a medlqr of turban and sarong. 

Or watchmg smgly from the basha verandah , 

Smihng not so mgennous folk with a country wisdom. 
Close to an anaent world of colour and song 
Far from alarms far from the dearth and desert 
Of India stretched m peace and hunger, far from the 

ease 

And hghts of aty and cmema, there far ahead 
Were names, Tamn and Tiddim, reports of skirmish 
And the unmeasured length of onr pledge m Burma , 
Behmd, India and bred Europe and wireless news 
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The paddy stalks were brown and the torrents dry. 
Nights slowly warming and mosqmtoes hatched, 

The hills were blown and olive, the sky clear 
With only a loose 'white wisp adrift m the blue 
And the heat of day increased. So it was. 

An easy approach to warmth and season of rain 
When from the hills and forest to flank and rear 
Came in strength the resolute horde of Japs. 

The brave, barbarous, adolescent Jap in his legions, 
Flushed with the loot and triumph of Singapore, 
Delhi the admitted goal With him came 
The constant round of ambush and quick encounter , 
Grenades on the perimeter, then impatient days of 

waiting,. 

And nights. Have you knelt alone in a trench 
Longing for the dawn, a tommygun at your side 
And grenades, half nodding, then awake with a start 
Of imagination as a tree shakes in the wind 
Or a cricket springs^ Was that a sounds 
Only frogs in the ditch A sudden flashlight ^ 

A firefly Then only silence, waiting for the crack of 

gunfire 

Or nerves, praying for a moon Often in rain 
Blinding, drowning the soimd of feet Often in quiet 
Resounding, till a sudden crash and machine-guns 
Open and tracer and parachute-flares light up 

Day brings the certainty of enterprise and attack, 

The rationed barrage and spectaculaf air-stnke, 
Followed by the patient infantry ; the attack. 
Counter-attack and retreat or consolidation, 

The repeated tale So with the mounting weeks 
Fanuliar and unmemorable, till we knew the fall of a 

shell 

And the stink of torn flesh intimately in these 

mountains. 


There is a Naga village 

On a low spur half way up one of the hills 
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Beside the plain, that menaced the bngade position , 

Beneath it a nver and bog and sheer slopes 

There were patrols for reconnaissance and at dawn 

Artillery strikes, then up a Company chmbed 

With bren, mortar and stretchers Th^ killed 

Some dozen, left a bit fewer dead 

And brought back more on stretchers The appreciation 

Faulty Too strong, the place still held 

Ready for the next encounter Nothing achieved 

But scope for unseen courage and the doctor’s skill 

Next mght and day the same battle went on 


The paddy shot with mines and the bamboo spikes 

Were sharp with smper bullets, the hills 

Were only gun positions and the running streams 

Obstacles And as the rain came on 

With floods from the hills, the tracks melted in mnd 

That sbll mnst carry supphes Though guns std] 

fired, 

The trenches filled And fightmg went on eontinnally 


All should bnng certamty to the doubting mind, 
Realization of brutalitv or else 
The horror of man-killed man and renunciation 
For the tints of the conntiyside turned white and black 
Shall we remember fai^s of Manilla and Malay ? 

Need we who have seen, ourselves, 

A gray haired Indian cook, non-combatant, lymg 
askew, his eyes thumbed out? Shall we remember 
The screams after our shots and starved prisoners 
With empty eyes ? When the twistmg cyclone of war 
Has swept across these hills with its coiled destruction 
And the air is cleared, better to reflect as soldiers 
That Japs are only beasts and a pleasure to kill 


The au is clear agam, bnt the mountain road 
Beads, a bright red streak through the green grasses. 
To Banna And thence whither ? Siam, Malay, 

11 
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China, and at last Tokyo. But is that the end ? 

Or thence to Loudon again ^ vSo say the signposts 
Is that our end, a return to normal ? We think 
Awaiting rations much about shops and homes, 

Little of the words of statesmen. Our pay today 
And home tomorrow till a war twenty years hence 
And what have we done here ^ If we have fought like 

men, 

The hills remember dimly as battles past. 

Here wars have come before, but the grass grows 
Qmck bamboo in the gun -pits, grass in the trenches 
Shoots, the hillside red with digging 
Resumes its greenery. The native village 
Blasted hours long by full divisional guns. 

Once only stink and mud, torn branches and flooded 

holes, 

After two weeks was green and the villagers 
Returning at once set to and rebuilt their huts 
Sometime a villager foraging far afield 
Away from tracks in jungle by the nver bank 
Or on a lonely spur may find suddenly 
Deep in thickets and elephant-grass concealed 
The rust and buckled armour of a broken tank 
Yes, we have knocked out crack divisions, prepared 

the way 

For a great advance to victory. Our troubles 
Are after all acknowledged in the Indian press. 

Our lack of Ensa and entertainment 
Appreciated, our claims for repatriation 
Under consideration; 

We are not the forgotten army we thought we were — 
Not to eyes turned east to a great retreat 
Do you know Kabaw, a valley of death, trees 
And j'ungle and creepers, elephant-grass and roots 
Unintermittent, and only a broken track 
Of dust, mud in a shower ? We found 
Trucks axle-deep, men dead of sickness and hunger. 
You know the army 

Fought for its life in a small circuit of hills. 
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Whatever achieved, there's lost 

Something of our lives, months of a youth forgone 

In a small circuit of hills We know 

The dead lying in the grass, the empty place in 

the mess. 

Bear on our bodies scars, in our minds a \’acancy. 

The pity of it all And now waiting 

Day and day, week and week, month and month. 

An eye forward, an eye far to our homes. 

What can we find as hills turn emerald to green. 
Green to olive and nuns dedme in a sky 
Cloudless with temperate sun and colding stars ? 

Only a desert among fertility, a blight 
Over the sprouting nee, our labour barren 


So wars have been before. 

We know, and there’s nothing new. 

At all, imder the sun Our fathers lay 
In mud and bog of Flanders, now our brothers 
Must he a^in by broken i^kes in Holland, 
Seven armies foremg the German wall 
We with our rationrf arms. 

Two Corps in a small aremt of hills 
Held up at stream and milage, still can know 
Onr struggle only a part, yet a microcosm 
In all Its parts, an orrery of greater wars 


And all to the same end, through the same mud 
And dust, with the same evasion and fear 
And the same devotion, fighting for the same suffenng 
That made the war, with the same uncertam ideals— 
And with the same effect? We talk and plan 
And hope Hope spnngs eternal Safe for demoenu^' 
Homes Secunty By catchwords we seek eternity. 
Striving yet 

For a shght glimpse of reahtv, what can be borne 
By onr nncertam hopes, forgettmg 
Our greatest struggles only a nunor gearmg 
Of some machinery worked from ahorc the stars 
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Only a pattern 

That some call fate and some materialism 

Or jnst the way things go, whereunder men must strive 

To force their will into a causal world, 

Hoping at times, then doubting, fighting still. 

Still doubting, knowing some power 

Gmdes the result, not theirs. Our hopes diverse and 

multiple, 

Bqual our fears, many as men that fight. 

Here m the hills 

One fights for home, one on a lone lost impulse. 

One for a great ideal and one for pay, \ 

All fight the same. Why is it that men fight 
Save that they must, not to forget their nature? 


Now hills again are graying after monsoon’s ending, 
Peasants return to villages and fields. 

Now nee m brown and gold a harvest 3uelds 
Onward tending 

The year to frost and sowing-time In foreign fields 

No nearer home, with hopes yet unfulfilled 

Idle spectators of the pantomime 

We water the acres tilled 

Even as before they saw battahons killed 

What stands 

Save only mute reflection, sharp remembrance 
As of One scene before the shutter falls 
In white magnesium light, what stands in recollection ? 
Not the disdaimng hills The3r too will fall 
When earth contracts in wrinkles Not the streams 
And bird-calls from the forest and bright wings 
Or deep unshapen jungle covering all 
Time passes, yet a scene surpasses time , 

And action more than vision is sublime 

So at the height of rams I saw 

At Bishenpur where the Silchar track comes down 

From green and forest-covered hills into 

The plain beside the lake The road was mud 
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And trucks slid among ruts Back down the road 
There came a British Company cnt off 
A week among the hiUs, shelled often 
And Jittered, muddy and unshaved, some hmping, 

AU with their nfle slung and loadrf pack 
For a brief rest before the next attack 

Palel Kolewa 

Sepltmber 1944 — January 1946 
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" AND WE THE PLAYERS" 

T he yellow glow from the street lamp hung 
there in the darkness, dnpping pearls of water 
onto the wet pavement, where they shattered 
into a miniature shower of staiu, then joined the mud 
dnftmg m the gutter 

The youth stared at the pool of hght, as he shivered 
by the dark warehouse doors, and the water dripped and 
dnpped It was nothing new to him , he had often 
stood here when he was waiting for his mother to come 
up from the pub That was when he was a kid Some- 
times when he had waited in the rain and the street 
had been very quiet, he had held his hand under the 
dnps from the lamp and imagined they were pearls 
H& father had often told him about pearls He was a 
seaman, and as the water had splashed down, his hands 
had caught the drops Is they shattered, and they had 
grown and grown mto a pool m his palms, tfll he could 
see the golden reflection from the lamp, just like a huge 
gold nu^et set m the middle of a bed of gems, but the 
Water always ran out between his fingers, then the 
nugget disappeared 

He grinned as his eyes still stared transfixed at the 
life m the ghttermg drops He was a seaman bimeelf 
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now, even if only of a year’s standing, but it was war 
now. The merchant navy made a diiference to a chap 
in a year ; he grew up quick, and was a man at nineteen. 

His thoughts broke for a moment as footsteps came 
heavily along the wet street. Yes, it might be him 
The dim light from a street lamp was reflecting on 
some thing that might be the old peak cap he knew so 
well He waited till it came nearer. Yes, it was. It 
was the old man, but with a difference , not the one from 
the scow of a ship that he sailed in, not the one who 
shut himself away with his fine drinks , no, this was 
his own old man, the one who had kicked him out of the 
house when he was a kid and had come home full of 
beer, hquor and fire — full of beer, liquor and fire till 
his boat had sailed again. 

The youth stepped out from the doorway. He did 
not feel so cold now, but he still trembled a little, and 
the smile that tugged at the comers of his mouth felt 
much stronger and more powerful than his knees. This 
was his first leave, the first time he had seen his father 
since he had joined his ship He was almost imder the 
lamp now, and he had seen him His hand was out- 
stretched, and his beard parted in the middle just under 
his nose. They grasped hands He was still strong, 
the old man, and he could feel the hard pressure on his 
knuckles It hurt a bit. 

“Well! Well' Well!” he was saying, and his 
stained teeth showed through the hau of his face. Then 
he was saying a lot more things “Seeing life . 
you’re a man now . wish I was still . . ,” and 

then they were walking down the dark street His 
father’s head was held up and he walked with a deter- 
mined tread, while the walls stared blankly on and the 
mud trickled musically down the gratings in the gutter 
The blackness was splashed with hght as they approach- 
ed the end of the street, and beyond they could see the 
ships lymg at their quays and wharves like sleeping 
cattle, while lights bobbed up and down on the water, 
moving m and out of the silent hulks. The old man 
sighed “There they are, son, sleeping there See them? 
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Live things, they breathe and laugh, and they cry 
They can give you Ufe and they can take it away, but 
you’ve got to understand them ” He spat in the gutter, 
then sighed agam "They’ve got tem^rs too, some of 
them, some good and some bad like women 

but they can be tamed, hke your mother She was 
bad, but I tamed her too, mav she rest m peace ’’ 
Thejf turned the comer from the street and crossed 
the railway hues to the quayside, the twm threads of 
silver runmng away m the distance to be jomed by 
others The water smelt strong from here, and the 
youth’s father breathed deeply "Smell it, son It’s 
good, isn’t it? That’s the world you’re breathing in, 
your new world, and the clatter of the anchor chain is 
your new language ’’ The youth gnnned in the dark- 
ness This was the old man aU over It used to be 
action once, when he explained anything, with the 
buckle of his belt Now it was talk 
A blue hght on the quayside came into sight It was 
spattered with red, and chinks of yellow showed under- 
neath which changed into an oblong as the door opened, 
silhouetting the figure of a man for a moment, and the 
oblong narrowed into a sUt and disappeared again, 
leavmg the chinks stanng unbhnking across the wharf 
This would be the “Seven Stars”, thought the 3routh 
agam How many times as a kid had he come down here 
at his father’s command to bring back a bottle, because 
the old man was too drunk to come down himsdf , then 
when he had dawdled too long watchmg the tugs, he 
had got the belt buckle across his backside when he got 
back He gnnned at his thonghts and stepped up the 
worn sandstone step to the pub door The big brass 
knob ghnted and he could feel the holes worn m the 
smooth surface by countless hands and vigorous pohsh 
mg They stepped inside, the door slammmg b ehin d 
them m akin g the wmdows rattle m their frames Over 
the top of the low wooden partition everything was a 
haze of tobacco and cigarette smoke It smelt strong, 
mmgled with the smell of newly drawn beer, especially 
after the earthy smell of the late ram outside 
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Behind the bar a woman who looked to be in her 
fifties nibbed a gnmy cloth quickly round the insides 
of shiny beer glasses while her mouth talked and made 
shapes resembling smiles, artificial smiles, painted on 
with the brush of experience, and she just chattered 
and laughed, chattered and laughed, an actress whose 
lines were as much a part of her as her name “ ’Even- 
ing, Meg,” grunted the old man, as he and the boy 
walked over the floor, with nods of recognition here 
and there, into the blue haze “Two pints, and stick 
them up as usual ” He laughed through his beard, 
leaning heavily on the bar, then turned to his son 
“You know Meg, do you'?” he asked and went straight 
on “Fine gel, Meg, I remember her when she was 
about so high ” He indicated a height about two feet 
from the sawdust on the floor with his hand, then spat 
as though noticing the sawdust for the first time “We 
were both kids then, and knew every stinking barrel 
and corner on the wharf ” He laughed, fumbling m 
his pocket amongst jingling coins, as the woman 
clumped two thick glasses of foaming beer onto the bar 
top “See,” he exclaimed, passing coins into the wet 
hand, “see that froth, the life in it, bubbling sparkling 
life?” He paused “That’s wh3^ Meg and I never got 
anywhere I wanted life, and life,” he reflected, 
picking up the glass and staring at the amber light 
shimng from it. His son muttered and lifted the beer 
to his lips, leaving a hne of fine bubbles across his 
upper hp Then the old man continued “That’s why 
she wouldn’t marry me I was twenty then and she 
was fifteen But I like my beer and I like life, so I 
went to sea to look for it ” He took a deep draught of 
the brown liquid, wiping the back of his hand across 
Ins mouth where the beer still clung to the hairs 
“What hfe had I known?” he added rather bitterly. 
“Dirty filthy streets and docksides, till those sleepmg 
scows out there moored up, offered me that something 
that I never knew, and I took it But where has it 
got me?” He laughed again “Nowhere And they 
didn’t show me life either The boys on the ^Rosy 
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Jones’ used to roll me a bastard and I was ” He spat 
on the floor again “Then I mamed yonr mother, a 
bitch site was too Bnt I didn’t see a lot of her, onlj 
when we were in port, and I spent most of my ti me 
up here Meg’ll tell yon that, but even she didn’t 
show me hfe, even if she learnt me a lot of other things ’’ 
He gave a suggestive chuckle and dramed his glass, 
putting it up for refilling 

From across the room somewhere amongst the hare, 
a harpy piano came weanly to life, the atmosphere 
almost chokmg the tattered remnants of vrtahty still 
left m the twangmg wires “Come on over to the 
‘joanna’ when yon get jronr beer, son ’’ The old 
fellow grunted, holding his beer to the hght “HeUl 
Gets more like mddy unne every day,’’ he snorted, 
then turned towards the figures at the piano “This 
IS Flmt Williams, mv old mate ’’ he said, pointmg 
“I don’t think you remember htm any more than he 
remembers vou The onlv people who remember 
Flmt are what’s left of the old crew I’’ He laughed 
meamngly, slapping the tall thm man on the shoulders 
"That’s right, Fhnt isn’t it?’’ he asked lookmg mto 
the pale blue eyes 

The man chuckled good humouredly, and nodded to 
the youth, while the old man lifted his beard out of the 
way of his glass and burred his nose m the froth 
“You’ll be Stevie, I suppose?’’ asked Flmt “I remem 
ber you commg for your dad here when you were a 
youngster ’’ The beer m the old man’s glass spluttered 
as he clumped the glass down onto the table “Now 
look here Fhnt,’’ he menaced jokmgly “don’t you 
go letting Stevie here thmk his old man could never 
get himself home If they came down for me, it 
wasn’t because I wanted them to Or needed them 
to ’’ he added chuckhng again mto his glass as he 
drained it “And I suppose the missus regretted it 
every time she got me home, and wished she’d left me 
to go into the dock ’’ He laughed at his own joke and 
ordered more beer “Come on, lad, cheer up, don’t 
sit there as if you’re not with us I” almost shonted 
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at his son, who eased himself on his stool, and lifted 
his beer to his mouth “I was just thmkmg,” he 
smiled, ^Svho was the worst on the ^Rosy Jones’ — ^you 
or Mr Flint here^” “Ho * Ho roaied the old man. 
“That’s a good one Mi. Flint indeed' The boys 
would like that He waved his palm at Flint “Just 
look at him See the pointed nose and thin lips, and 
the cold eyes ^ Well his heart was just the same once, 
cold and hard, cold and hard, just like a stone . 
or ' . . or a flint, that’s it ' A flint, Mr Flint 
indeed * ’ ’ He turned to the pianist who was peering 
intently through thick-rimmed spectacles at the yellow 
keys as though he could read the music m his fingers 
“Hey' Snowy! Come on, wake up, let’s have some 
ruddy life from that hulk of a ^j'oanna’ ' Or else get 
up and let a real pianist sit down ' ’ ’ He laughed out 
loud again and shufiled his stool back, to get up from 
the table “I’m going to see a man about a dog, and 
I expect to hear something a bit hotter when I get 
back He raised his eye-brows, “B5’' hot,” he added, 
brushing the back of his hand across his beard, “I 
mean something Meg can smg ' ’ ’ And he closed one 
eye, the bushy eye-brow coming down to kiss his cheek 
as he turned and wove his way between the beer-soaked 
tables 

The thin-faced man with the blue eyes leaned over 
the table, and shook his head “He never changes 
much, your old man,” he said with a sound almost like 
a sigh “God, he used to be a stinker before he had 
to retire , the boys hated his guts And they hated 
mine too, and then for that I hated the old man It 
was a VICIOUS circle ” The man leaned back again on 
his stool and offered the youth a cigarette “I’ll tell 
you one thing, lad , never devote your time looking for 
life, because if you do, you’ll never find it Just learn 
to accept it and in the end you’ll find you’ve been hving 
amongst it all the time, and 37’ou never knew it ” He 
struck a match and reached it across to the dangling 
cigarette. 

“Did your old man ever tell you about when he 
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pushed me down the hold?” he asked with a trace of 
emotion m his voice, but the youth shook his head 
“No, I didn’t suppose for a moment he would , but see 
ihiq ” He opened bis shirt neck to reveal a scar 
running across his shoulder “Your old man did that 
The boys called him Sprag m those days, Sprag 
Morley, because he was always tnppmg them up over 
something ” He smiled “And they called him other 
things too , that’s where I got my name — ^Fhnt I I was 
first mate, and the old man’s domgs used to often react 
on to me from the men, that’s why I got myself a bad 
name, and a 3mar under him made me hate the very 
rivets ‘Rosy Jones’ was held together with, let alone 
her crew ” 

He looked across the bar, blowmg a cloud of smoke 
down his nose, ‘Your dad’s at the bar now, talking to 
that bitch behind the counter He always had a 

soft spot for her, von know That might have been the 
root of the trouble between us She never wanted 
him, and when the old man saw her with me one night, 
well he just went queer, and never had a avil word for 
anybody Used to be drunk every mght, and every 
port we were m we would have to send a party out for 
him More often than not we’d find him m a brothel, 
drunk as heUI” 

A steward with a greasy waistcoat and dirty apron 
pushed a swi mmin g tray of beer glasses on the table 
“From old man Morley,” be grunted, then swept away 
with a jangle of glass 

Flint and the youth looked at one another “Weill 
gettmg generous these ^ays,” smiled Fhnt, hftmg his 
glass He paused, his mouth tdtmg m a lop-sided 
suule “Or gettmg well slmced with that rat poison 
she s handing out ’’ 

The young sailor grinned, lookmg at the cracked 
pamt on the table top “How is it that you and my 
old man are so friendly now, then?” he asked, his eyes 
puckering at the comers, “^er you were such enermes 
before ’ 

The other drdn’t answer for a few moments, he 
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looked puzzled. “I don’t know,” he finally admitted, 
then leaned fonvard on the table, locking the glasses 
and slopping the beer over the sides "He looked 
intently at his companion. ‘‘You’re young yet,” he 
said, his fingers abstracted!}’- playing with a used 
matchstick, ‘‘but some da}’- you might have the same 
expenence as I had.” The matchstick broke in his 
finger as he went on ‘‘That night when I went into 
the hold might have been the last time a noggin of rum 
would ever burn its way down my throat You see,” 
he went on, ‘‘I hung upside down for nigh on a quarter 
of an hour . . quarter of an hour, in which I remember 

every ruddy prayer a ship’s prayer book could learn 
me Mind you,” he emphasized, ‘‘I’m not saying your 
old man pushed me in on purpose, but he was drunk, 
as you well might guess, and he had a nark over that 
that thing serving the drinks, then somehow he’d 
pushed me, and I was over the top Hell ! It seemed 
like a mile I’d dropped before I found I was hanging 
with one foot round the cross beam ” The cigarette 
stub in his fingers dropped hissing on to the wet table , 
then he carried on, the youth listening with more 
interest. 

‘‘At the time we’d been running a cargo of scrap, 
and all that was left in the hold was about ten tons of 
broken odds and ends in the bottom I didn’t see it 
like that, though No, by Hell * To me it was a 
wooden box, -with shimng handles on the side, and a 
lid ready to be nailed on ” His eyes had narrowed 
slightly now, with the intensity of his emotion ‘‘Then 
your old man, Sprag, leaned over I didn’t hate him 
then, and I can honestly say, son, though I’ve never 
seen an angel, he was the nearest to my imagination 
of one After that, I’ve a vague memory of ropes and 
things, but I flaked out after that, and I’m here now, 
-but strangely enough,” he paused and looked at his 
finger nails, then at the youth, ‘‘strangely enough, 
after that, I’ve found things different , things like 
like well, everythmg, the docks don’t stink so 

much the sun seems brighter down the wharves 
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even the beer tastes good, and then above all I don’t 
want a toy hie Meg there to break the monotony ” 

He drew slowly at his agarette "I found what your 
old TTinn never found I found that I was ahve ” 
The glasses rocked again as he leaned back from the 
table and sighed "Yes, son, I like this little pub 
I can put up with Meg’s all mght dnbblmg, I dou’t 
even nund your old man’s boozy ways now ’’ 

They were interrupted as the youth’s father came 
up He was almost staggering now, his face round 
and bright hke a fuU moon "I’ve just been telling 
Meg some of the old tales," he drooled, "and do you 
know what she says, eh ?" He lurched his big figure 
mto the empty seat with a grunt “ ‘You ^et worse 
and worse and worse, Sprag Morley,’ she said 
The bitch 1 Worse, nund yon I” He hiccoughed, 
then burst out langhmg, his stomach heavmg “As 
though I could, she’s a careful piece, she is and do 
yon know what else she said?" He sobered up for a 
moment and looked surprised "She said I’ll come to 
a sticky end one of these days ’’ He rocked m his 
seat, swilling the beer agam on the table “She says 
they’ve brought the old ‘Rosy Jones’ up to the wharf 
for breaking up The 'Rosy Jones’ of aU scows,” he 
hiccoughed agam “And I’m gomg down to see her too, 
to-mghtl” A jet of spittle came from his mouth, 
directed at the square pattern in the oU-cloth on the 
floor “You see that?” he growled “That’s what 
I’m gomg to do to 'Rosy”, spit on her Yes, by Hell 1 
if it s the last thing I ever do , I'm gomg to spit on her 
nght from the bridge ” 

It was still rammg shghtly as the three figures 
picked their way amongst tie crates and rustmg 
wmches on the wharf side It was very quiet except 
for the mixture of laughs and curses mnu the older 
man and the ram pattered hollow on the empty rottmg 
pckmg cases Everythmg seemed so obhvious to the 
mtruders, although somewhere a corrugated sheet 
creaked and gave a weak rattle, even though there was 
no apparent breeze 
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"Why the hell 3'ou have come down here, a night 
like this, just to see a rusting hulk, God alone knows," 
giiiinbled Flint, pulling his coat collar round his face. 
"If you weren’t so rudd}’’ sozzled, you would have had 
to come on 3'oui own, because j^ou wouldn’t catch me 
out here tr3dng to keep my feet on a lot of rotten 
timbers No sii he finished, giving his collar another 
jerk. 

"Oh* You You blokes are all alike, when 3''ou 
get 3'’our anchors on to a pension , 3''Ou blabber and 
blubber about gaidens and cottages, as though you’d 
never tasted the w’eather," drawded Morlc3’’ in a Itizy, 
almost hopeless fashion. "And 3’’ou gabble about 
getting a w'oman and settling down wuth kids and 
things, as though 3’‘OU were such ruddy angels, and 
never slept wuth a w'oman in 3four rudd3’- lives ’’ He 
laughed, a short sarcastic laugh. "But Stevie’ll see 
life all nght, w^on’t 3''ou, son?" he added, turning to 
pat the 3^oung sailor on the back "You know w’hat 
they say, son, don’t you^’’ he leered as he stumbled 
along ‘ ‘All the w’orld ’s a stage and w e’re the pla3’'ers ’ ’ 
He paused and hiccaughed, "And a ruddy fine pla3»'er 
I’ve been too The3’’ haven’t put the curtain up on my 
ruddy stage ’’ He slapped his knee and started to 
laugh again 

The outline of a ship’s funnel and stem show'ed 
through the darkness and the ram, inclined towards the 
wharf like some weary imagined monster, leaning, as 
though another foot and it would be leaning on the 
timbers of the wharf. 

"There she is 1 The scow *’’ spat the old man. "I’d 
recognize her an3rwhere and she is drunk as w'ell 
That makes two of us, but onl3’' one of us is going to 
act this time. I’m going to smash eveiything on her," 
he spat venomously "I wish I had a charge of 
dyuamite, and I’d blow her blasted plates in See this 
wharf? Well, this is the stage and ‘Rosy Jones’ is 
going to be the audience. I’m going to enjoy this," 
he babbled, tugging his arm free from the tall Flint, 
who grinned and made a grab for it again 
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“Come on! Come on! Spnig I” he chuckled 
'*You said you \ninted to spit on her, that*s all, didn't 
you? Well, there she is Give her a good mouthful 
and let’s get home ” 

Morley still puUed at his arm in his drunken desire 
“I tell you I've waited for this,” he almost snarled, 
“and you aren't gomg to stop me, if I can help it, or 
you Stevie I’’ he mushed, glaring across at his son, and 
tils son grasped his other arm “Flmt’s nght,’’ he 
gmined "Let’s get back, I’m not particularly 
mterested m her, anyhow ’’ Then he felt a strange 
twinge of fear ju^ like he used to get, when his father 
used to come home, before he left the sea 

It must have been seeing the ‘Rosy Jones’ and him 
together It made him think of the times when his 
mother used to cry, and he used to keep out of the way 
himself as long as he could, till his father had gone 
away again He glanced across the water where the— 
nun made the reflecting lights shiver and dance, while 
the soUtary hulk of the 'Rosy Jones’ at the old wharf 
looked lonely and remote, and even sad — something 
that had once lived but was now swept by time from 
the bustle of life into the backwaters, to rust and spend 
the last few days in sohtude 
As the youth looked at the hulk, he saw her moment- 
arily with her funnel belching smoke, her brass work 
shining and her bows hftmg to the tide, with hfe 
pulsatmg through her metal sides His father was 
standmg there too, giving drunken orders, shouting 
and hanging to the rail, his face red and round, curses 
and foul language dripping from his bps Then there 
was somebody else — it looked like Mr Fhnt, he was 
standmg on the gang plank and he was shontmg too, 
but sometlimg was wrong with the picture It was the 
gang plank It shouldn’t be down, not if she was 
saibng anyhow 

The picture melted, and the shimng brass dis 
appeared, the same as the smoke and the thumpmg 
engines, and the rust came back and the ram, but 
something was still wrong His father was there on 
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the deck shouting, and Mr Flint was still on the gang- 
plank The j^outh slaitcd and sv\ung round It was 
leal. It wasn’t imagination His father "was on the 
’Ros 3^ Jones’. 

The timbers were wet and slippei}’- as he ran down 
to the slatted gang-plank, but before he reached it 
something happened The deck rails his father had 
been swinging on didn’t seem to be there an}’- longer, 
and something fell slowly, ever so slow-ly down the side 
of the ship, then disappeared with a muffled splash into 
the blackness. The broken rails, the falling figure and 
the sw'iiling highlights m the daik water sped across 
the youth’s eyes Then he was at the edge of the quay 
and falling head first His head hit the w'ater and it 
gurgled in his ears ; then he was clear again and 
swimming His shoes w^ere much hcavner than they 
had ever been before, and his clothes made the water 
- feel like treacle Drift-w^ood and river filth sw^ept into 
his face till it was difficult to see, then he w’as near 
something struggling in the water, and he grabbed out 
at it It must be the old man, it had to be His hands 
grasped something It w'as a beard, and they were 
struggling together, but he was feeling week now', and 
his head kept going under the w'ater It was difiSciilt 
to take a breath The beard came nearer till their faces 
almost touched, and it was all w'et and bedraggled, and 
the hair hung streaming dowm the w^et face The man 
was laughing as he attempted to keep afloat, laughing 
like he used to when he was mad with liquor 

“Sailors together now, son,” he w'as shouting, then 
the water would go in his mouth, and his voice would 
be nothing but a gurgle He w'as laughing again now, 
until the youth’s head w'as swimming and everything 
seemed to be turning a deep blue. The face grew 
bigger and bigger until the brown-stained teeth were 
all he could see 

“Sailors together, son Sailors together ” The voice 
was shouting, but it was a long way off and getbng 
famter and fainter until it was very quiet, and he 
couldn’t hear the water in his ears or feel it in his lungs 
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He was standing under the lamp outside the ware- 
house, catching the glittering drops of water m hii 
hand, and they grew and grew until the yellow from 
the lamp swam about in the centre, just like the gold 
nuggets he used to imagine Then it trickled through 
his fingers and fell splashing to the pavement, and at 
the same tune the lamp duli^ and grew dun until it 
was dark 

‘‘He’ll be all nght now,” someone was saying They 
were a long way away m the darkness, but they were 
coming nearer and hght was stmgglmg through the 
black curtains like dawn How it was gathermg m one 
place hke the sun It must be the sun He opened his 
eyes, and the hght moved “How do you feel, Stevie ?” 
someone was saymg Whose voice was it? He had 
heard it before, or bad he? Where was he anyhow? 
His things felt all wet It suddenly came to him, 

one scene piling up on to the other The pub, and the 
docks The ship, and and “the old man,’ he 

gasped oat, struggling to get up 

‘‘Now t^e it easy, lad,* a voice was saving He 
felt sick It must be Flint Yes He conld see him 
now He was holding a torch 

‘Well, what about the old man?’ he repeated, con 
saous of saying the same thing over a^n 

‘ Come on Get on your feet, Stevie,” Flint was 
^iid he felt someone Uftmg him “See if you 
can walk back Let’s get you into somewhere warm, 
and dry those clothes Come on, now Up you 
come Steady ” The youth svmy^ unsteadily for 
a moment or two He was on the wharf a^ain and 
across there was the street where he’d met his father 
The lamp was still there, and the water r unnin g from 
It He could see it from here He turned to Flint 
**The old man, Flint? Where is he? What happened 
to him?” he asked almost urgently, but Flint just 
stared up the street, and it was minutes before he 
answered quietlj as though he was thinking v er y 
deeply “The old man played his last act to-mght 
Stevie,” he said slowly, then breathed deeply as thongh. 
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to speak was an effort, “and Ins cm tain was np all the 
time, though he nevei knew it Not until it came 
down MaA’be that's wh\’ he laughed Down 

there amongst those reflections in the water he might 
have found something something he spent his life 
looking for, now it’s too late. Ma^die the back of the 
curtain was silvei -lined We don’t know ’’ He 

looked at the gioiind, and the youth sighed, striving 
hard to keep dowm the lump that was rising in his 
till oat, while acioss the wdiarf, and up the street by the 
warehouse doors, the rain sparkled as it fell from the 
3 ^ellow' lamp onto the pavement, sparkling and glitter- 
ing with life 


jP eter Mayne 


EQUESTRIENNE 

A t the age of SIX months her mother dropped 
her on her head on the pavement Her mother’s 
begging-bowd — a toughly lesistant half-gourd — 
partly broke the fall. Nevertheless the lesults of this 
accident, wdiich took place at the crowded junction of 
Park Street and Chowringhee, Calcutta, and caused 
passers-by to click their tongues irntabE’- at the 
mother’s carelessness, w^ere wuth her for the best part 
of thirty years until her death, that is to sa^’’, on 
December 10, 1939 

In a sense it could be argued that being dropped on 
the head in Chow^nnghee ivas an additional handicap 
for her who had started life in any case at so sad a 
disadvantage It certainty had some effect on her brain, 
such as it was Yet in another sense it probably tended 
to simplify life because, although it undoubtedly limited 
her accomplishments, it gave her an appealingty half- 
witted air which was piofessionally useful, and it 
limited her material needs too Thus she found, for 
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example, that she conid do perfectly well without any 
clothes, and to her dying day she wore none. She was 
not bniilened with possessions as most of us are, she 
had none at all except her mother's begging bowl 
which she duly mhentrf along inth a nnmb^ of com 
mumcahle diseases (the diseases at birth, and the 
begging bowl at about the age of eight) She had been 
undemonnshcd from infancy, and was accustomed to it 
She and her mother had bwn used to feeding on the 
chanty of the great Calcutta pubhc ehed out by a daily 
round of the municipal refuse bins Her mother had 
done her best by the child accordmg to her hghts, but it 
was a Spartan upbringing and entailed sleeping out on 
the pavements in all weathers She certainly must 
have had a tough constitution, but even the toughest of 
us jieams for affection, and this her mother had had 
no time to bestow on iier She had never knoivn a 
father’s love, nor even his name for the matter of that, 
her mother being a little uncertain of it herself He 
was probably one of several men whose memones her 
mother would revile whenever she had time to spare 
from the engrossmg and endless search for food 

There is reason to suppose that the child had been 
deaf from birth, or at least impervious to sound She 
had not of course started to speak before she was 
dropped on the head m Chownnghee and she never 
spoke thereafter She neither heard nor replied when 
anyone addressed her and there was therefore no need 
for her to have a name 

When her mother died which she did one day 
without preliminary warning, after a meal of discarded 
Cray fish that she had greedily refused to share with 
the child she was chased away from the old accustomed 
place on Chownnghee bv a beggar woman larger and 
more expenenced than herself She betook hereelf by 
the accident of following a housewife who earned a 
large basket of vegetables to one of the respectable 
residential quarters of the city Here she found a fine 
peepnl tree mounbng guard over a refuse bin on the 
pavement She installed herself beside it and for the 
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next twenty-two years never left the street Her child- 
hood receded, leaving behind it nothing but a dim 
impression of misery and hunger — which was easy to 
recall because it was so exactly matched by her present 
daily experience — and a vivid recurring image conjured 
up out of some deep recess of her consciousness This 
image was of a handsome fellow with flowing locks and 
a mottled, greenish face, nding an enormous horse He 
was in some way intimately linked with her infant life, 
though she could not qmte determine how he stood in 
relation to herself. Not her father, probably. He 
became for her the embodiment of ‘man’ She liked the 
idea of ‘men’ She sat waiting for her horseman but 
he never came to her street to find her 

She became in the course of time a familiar — if un- 
lovely figure m the neighbourhood She grew gross 
with maturity, and the appealingly half-witted look 
which had helped her through childhood gave place to 
on^ of meanness and cupidity Her hair was matted, 
though generous in quantity, and her features — always 
coarse — were now heavy and doomful Lady \dsitors to 
the houses in her street would comment over their tea- 
cups, and with horrified relish, upon the naked Indian 
woman who had put her tongue out at them as they 
passed Sometimes hostesses would hand nervous 
guests a sandwich or a small cream cake with which to 
placate the creature on their way home She dimly 
linked cause with effect and put her tongue out as often 
as she remembered to do so She continued to sit under 
her peepul tree and after a while no one in the district 
noticed her any more Occasionally in the hot summer 
days she would leave her tree and plop herself down in 
the puddle formed by a leaking fire-hydrant further up 
the street During the summer of 1936 she was fre- 
quently j'oined there by a pet goose who lived in the 
garden of a neighbouring boarding-house, but she lost 
track of the goose when autumn brought with it the 
cooler weather, and it never reappeared the following 
hot season, having failed to survive Christmas 

She had a repertoire of grimaces and gestures which 
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as a rule sufficed to secure the simple needs of daily 
life, a few copper coins, or a handful of nee, or 
occasionally-e^ has already been related — a cream 
cake Moreover she had discovered that male pedes- 
tnaus could be galvanized into doing their duty towards 
her, if encouragement were needed, by a sudden bang 
with her beggmg bowl on their behinds as they sought 
to scuttle by Sometimes she would accompany her 
assault with a gesture of such inspired obscenity that her 
quarry would plunge his hand mto his pocket and throw 
her whatever small change he happened to find m it It 
must be said to her credit, and as an instance of her in- 
tmtively sound judgment, that she reserved this remark- 
able display for use in extremis, or dunng the penod 
of the full moon to which she was very responsive 

And vet her hfe lacked fulness As the years passed 
by she became gropingly aware that hfe should offer 
more than a peepul tree, a refuse bm and an infrequent 
cream cake The need for self-expression and fulfil 
ment is vanonsly satisfied bv ladies who lead more con 
venbonal hves They marry and have babies they 
smg they pamt the bath room shelves, they re-cover 
the waste paper basket with the remnants of an old 
house frock These emotional outlets were demed to 
her Motherhood, that natural function of her sex, was 
— alas — outside her range, though with gallant pertma 
city she never ceased to try as often as an opportumty 
presented itself But she immolated herself to no pur 
pose and she became moodier and moodier Her heart 
cried out for love or for what she mistook for it, and 
the need grew within her like a tumultuous bubble, 
demanding release 

On September 8, 1989, war was declared, but she 
was by then too busy with her own whirling thoughts 
to give heed to it Her personal- problems evidently 
outweighed for her the threat of world destruction She 
sat beneath her peepul tree for three months more, 
drawmg mto herself the wild winds of the umverse, 
and on the mommg of December 10 saturation pomt 
was reached At something after twelve noon a gong 
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suddenly staited to beat inside her head At last and 
with ovenvhelming certainty the call had come She 
promptly removed her questing tongue from an old 
sardine-hn winch was part of that morning’s salvage 
(she was ver}?’ partial to the taste of olive oil), arose, 
banged a pedestrian over the behind with her begging- 
bowl and off she went up the street and into the wider 
world of Park Street, guided by she knew not what In 
Park Stieet, which she had not visited since childhood 
when her lack of clothing had occasioned no comment 
at all, she now caused quite a sensation She paused, 
peering sk3rwards in search of a sign She must have 
received it, for in a few seconds she was off again at 
increased speed She opened her mouth and let forth 
sounds which she could not herself hear, but which 
greatly startled those who could Full, rich chords of 
sound escaped her, in some unknown mode She left 
the pavement and, gathering momentum, wove in and 
out of the bustling trafS.c, heedless of the meaningless 
signs of the policemen on point duty At a reckless 
pace she continued on her charmed, predestined way 
The traffic lights at the junction of Park Street and 
Chownnghee beckoned green, amber and red Un- 
deterred by the press of cars and lorries she aimed her- 
self towards the lights, and there there, not 

more than fifty yards ahead stood a gigantic horseman, 
reining in his steed on a hillock of rugged bronze, the 
whole group perched high on a marble plinth ' Sword 
hand on horse’s rump, he gazed back over his shoulder 
as if perhaps she would yet be in time 

‘I come, I come ’ her thoughts sung wordless 

in her head, though only the wildest hooting issued 
between her parted lips T come ah, wait ’ 
In a flash she was over the vade street, to the utter 
confusion of the streaming traffic, and had reached the 
marble platform She clambered onto the bronze 
hillock The horse stood stock still to enable her to 
mount its broad back She sat herself behind the nder 
and smiled into his sightless e^T'es Neither spoke 
And there she remained motionless for upwards of 
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an hour beneath the noonday sun A considerable but 
quite orderly cro^d collected and grouped itself about 
the base of the statue Sir James Outram — for it was 
he — continued to stare back over his shoulder at the 
naked and adoring creature behind him The expression 
on his greenish bronze face showed no change 

So long as she sat immobile the crowd waited 
patiently A few of them were evidently stirred by some 
inner emotion The police arrived mth their long staves 
and asked her to come down She ignored both their 
entreaties and their threats One of them poked at 
her with his staff and this seemed to break the spell, 
for she started to edge herself out onto the horse's out- 
stretched tail and contrived to sit astnde the tip of it 
From this vantage point she made a suggestive sign 
to the policeman and a npple of movement pas^ 
through the crowd below her She then slithered back 
and, dimbing over Sir James’ shoulders, she reached 
the horse’s head The crowd watched silent and fasci 
nated, and no doubt m some wav communicated to her 
something of their unexpressed hopes She responded 
immediately With slow deliberation she proceeded to 
take up a one legged pose between the horse s ears 
The crowd mutter^ expectantly Spurred on to a yet 
more reckless exhibition, she dared to essay the gesture 
which from the safety of her pavement home, had 
caused such havoc amongst ungenerous pedestrians 
Alas the gesture reqmr^ the employment of ^ both 
hands and had never before been attempted mth one 
leg in the air For a few seconds only she held the 
pose before she lost her precarious balance and fell, 
cracking open her skull on the bottom step of the marble 
plinth She died instantly 

The police, feeling that something was expected of 
them, covered her b^y with an old piece of sacking 
Tbev also arrested a man in the crowd for immodest 
behaviour 



